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Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Roger  Ebert  wins  a  Pulitzer! 


☆☆☆☆ 


Congratulations  to  Roger  Ebert  on 
being  the  first  in  his  field  to  win  a  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize.  He  was  cited  for  a  repre¬ 
sentative  selection  of  his  1974  work, 
which  included  film  reviews  and  in- 
depth  essays. 

Ebert  first  distinguished  himself  as  a 
nationally-recognized  film  critic  two 
years  ago  when  he  became  the  only 
Chicago  reviewer  ever  to  be  elected 
to  the  National  Society  of  Film  Critics 
—a  body  of  26  national  magazine  and 
leading  newspaper  film  critics. 

Roger  Ebert’s  Pulitzer  Prize  is  the 
fifth  won  by  Sun-Times  staff  members 
since  1970.  And  the  eighth  in  seven 


years  for  both  our  papers.  This  abun¬ 
dance  of  award-winning  journalists  is 
another  reason  why  the  Chicago 
Daily  News/Sun-Times  News  Service 
is  acclaimed  by  readers  and  editors 
everywhere. 


Chicago  Sun-Times 

Year  Category 

1970  General  Local  Reporting 

1971  Feature  Photography 

1973  Criticism 

1974  General  Local  Reporting 

1975  Criticism 


Recipient 
Tom  Fitzpatrick 
Jack  Dykinga 
Ron  Powers 
Art  Petacque 
and  Hugh  Hough 
Roger  Ebert 


Chicago  Daily  News 

1969  Editorial  Cartooning 

1970  National  Affairs  Reporting 

1972  Commentary 


John  Fischetti 
William  J.  Eaton 
Mike  Royko 


Over  the  years,  a  total  of  24  Pulitzers  have  been 
won  by  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  and  staffers 
now  employed  by  both  newspapers. 


In  Baltimore^ 

9011I0I10 

read  an  evening  paper 


and  5  of  those  9  i«ad 
The  News-American! 


You  can  sell  Baltimore  with  a  one-paper  buy 


The  News  ^American 


PHONE:  (301)  752-1212 

Dec  19’4  I  Rep'esenlea  Nat.onailv  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  inc 


Raycomp-lOO  handles  more  data  —  and 
handles  it  faster  than  any  other  system.  The 


200-square-inch  screen  is  almost  three 
times  as  bg  as  other  units.  The  display 
can  handle  up  to  24,000  characters  at  a 

time,  and  you  can't  overload  it.  The  built-in  Raycomp-100  allows  mae  creative  layouts,  too.  You 

computer  can  recall  more  than  1 00  can  create  any  shape  needed  —  squares,  rectangles. 


advertisements. 


Raycomp-100’8  type  face  repertoire  runs 
to  255  simulated  faces,  from  8  to  96 
points.  Characters  are  shown  full  size, 
correct  set  width,  and  in  the  right  position. 
Italics  are  slanted. 


circles,  lines,  set  copy  inside,  flow  copy  around 
outside,  or  use  the  digitizer  to  create  unprogrammed 


laycomp-lOO 

Fill  Poge^ld  Atake-up 


You  can  change  the  scale  factor  to  review  a  full  page 
scale,  or  a  one-sixteenth  page  at  double-scale.  Zoom  in  on  an^; 
area.  You  can  rearrange  the  material,  call  up  a  different 
font,  edit,  correct  justify,  quad,  etc.  Raycomp-100  lets  you 
manipulate  data  until  you've  got  it  just  the  way  your 
advertiser  wants  it.  You  can  choose  from  a  variety  of  paper 
tape  inputs  and  paper  or  magnetic  tape  outputs. 


The  Fastest,  Most  Versatile  Full-Page  Ad  Composition  System  in  the 
Newspaper  Industry 

Faster  display  ad  composition  and  make-up  means  smoother  newspaper  production.  At  less  cost, 
because  Raycomp-100  replaces  obsolete,  labor-intensive  methods. 

Raycomp-100  can  provide  your  newspaper  with  a  new  dimension  in  ad  composition 
flexibility  at  less  cost  and  more  spe^.  Fa  the  complete  story,  get 
in  touch  with  Raytheon  today,  or  try  out  our  system  in  Booth  #964 
at  the  ANPA  Show  in  Houston.  Raytheon  Graphic  Systems,  LK  AY  I  M  cUNJ 

Raytheon  Company,  Wayland,  MA  01 778  (61 7)  358-2721 . 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


There’s  more 
inTTheNews” 
and  there’s 
more  than  one 
Bufhdb 
Evening  News 


Carl  J.  Nelson  Research,  Inc.,  found 
The  News  carries  more  than  double  the 
general  news  stories  that  have  shown 
in  Nelson’s  all-paper  averages.  It’s  one 
reason  that  The  News  is  Western  New 
York’s  complete  newspaper.  But  there 
is  more. 

Each  day  News’  editors  prepare 
special  community  editions  with  gen¬ 
eral  news  pertinent  to  specific  delivery 
areas. 

This  means  that  while  a  Dunkirk 
family  reads  their  edition  of  The  News 
a  family  in  Niagara  Falls  is  reading 
theirs.  They’re  50  miles  apart,  yet  each 
will  read  about  their  own  community; 
the  local  politics,  social  and  civic  activi¬ 
ties  that  concern  them. 

Such  commitment  to  the  commun¬ 
ity  has  earned  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  an  audience  unmatched  by  any 
medium  in  Buffalo.  Editorial  excel¬ 
lence  has  earned  The  News  dozens  of 
awards,  including  two  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

No  wonder  it’s  the  most  powerful  med¬ 
ium  in  Buffalo. 

Buffalo 
Evening  Ne\\^ 

One  News  Plaza,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


JUNE 

8-12 — Special  Libraries  Association/Newspaper  Division  Palmer  House 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

11- 14 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Hotel 

St.  Francis,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

12- 13 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assn.  Sum¬ 

mer  Seminar,  Savannah  Inn,  Savannah,  Ga. 

12- 14 — Kentucky  Press  Assn.  Summer  Convention,  Kentucky  Dam  Village 

State  Park,  Qilbertsville,  Ky. 

13- 14 — Arkansas  Press  Assn.  Summer  Convention,  Velda  Rose  Towers, 

Hot  Springs. 

15-18 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Assn.  Annual  Conference,  Walt 
Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

15-18 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  Managing  and  Motivating  News¬ 
room  Personnel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

15-19 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Annual  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference,  Astrohall,  Houston,  Tex. 

15-19 — Assn,  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Inc.  Annual 
Conference,  Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec  City,  Canada. 

15-27 — American  Press  Institute  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 
Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

19- 21 — Arizona  Newspapers  Assn.  Annual  Summer  Workshop,  Little 

America.  Flagstaff  Ariz. 

20 —  Canadian  Press  Regional  Meeting  of  French-language  news  editors. 
Chicoutimi,  Que. 

20-21 — South  Carolina  Press  Assn.  Summer  Convention,  Myrtle  Beach 
Hilton,  Myrtle  Beach. 

20-22 — Utah  Press  Assn.  Summer  Convention,  Sweetwater  Park,  Bear 
Lake.  Utah. 

22-25 — ANPA  Foundation  Seminar,  "The  Economy  and  Business  Report¬ 
ing,"  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wise. 

22-26 — International  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Annual  Sales  Confer¬ 
ence,  Philadelphia  Marriott,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

24-27 — U.S.  Suburban  Press  National  Advertising  Sales  Convention, 
Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  ill. 

24- 28 — National  Press  Photographers  Assn.  Business  and  Education 

Seminar,  Jackson  Lake  Lodge.  Jackson  Lake.  Wyo. 

25- 26 — Ohio  Retail  Advertising  Workshop,  Salt  Fork  Lodge.  Cambridge. 

Ohio. 

25- 28 — Georgia  Press  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Buccaneer  Motor 

Lodge,  Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

26- 28 — Texas  Press  Assn.  Summer  Convention,  Holiday  Inn  Downtown, 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

26- 28 — Virginia  Press  Assn.  Annual  Meeting,  Virginia  Beach  Hilton,  Vir¬ 

ginia  Beach,  Va. 

27- 29 — New  Jersey  Press  Assn.  Summer  Conference,  Essex  and  Sussex 

Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  N.J. 

JULY 

3-5 — Tennessee  Press  Assn.  Summer  Convention,  Mountain  View  Hotel, 
Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

13-16 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Summer  Meet¬ 
ing,  Brown  Palace,  Denver,  Colo. 

13-18 — ANPA/INPA/ASNE  Newspaper  Research  Workshop,  Sheraton  Inn, 
Reston,  Va. 

17-19— Alabama  Press  Assn.  Summer  Convention,  Point  Aquarius,  Al¬ 
pine.  Ala. 

20- 23 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Agri-Business.  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 

versity. 

21- 24 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Promotion  Seminar, 

O'Hare  Airport,  Chicago,  III. 

24-26 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Promotion  Seminar  for 
Weekly  and  Small  Daily  Newspapers,  O'Hare  Airport,  Chicago,  III. 
24-26 — Mississippi  Press  Assn.  Annual  Convention.  Broadwater  Beach 
Hotel.  Miloxi.  Miss. 

24-26 — North  Carolina  Press  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Pinehurst  Hotel, 
Pinehurst,  N.C. 

24-27 — National  Newspaper  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  in  conjunction 
with  Canadian  Community  Newspapers  Assn.,  Four  Seasons- 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

28- August  1 — Electronic  Editing  for  the  Newsroom,  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 

tute  Training  Seminar,  Easton,  Pa. 

29- August  1 — Newspaper  Advertising  Cooperative  Network  Seminar, 

Pfister  Hotel  and  Tower,  Milwaukee.  Wise. 
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George  F.  Will 


David  S.  Broder 


Hobart  Rowen 


Jane  Bryant  Quinn 

Bylines  that  build 
readership 


Charles  B.  Seib 


Seven  great  ways  to  strengthen  different  pages  and 
departments  of  your  newspaper . 


George  F.  Will 

Time  magazine  called  him  the  youngest 
and  most  engaging  of  the  new  group 
of  conservative  columnists.  His  three- 
a-week  columns  are  now  a  regular 
feature  in  116  newspapers. 

David  S.  Broder 
Winner  of  the  1973  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
distinguished  commentary  and  one 
of  the  most  influential  and  respected 
political  columnists  in  America.  His 
twice-weekly  columns  are  now  being 
carried  by  148  newspapers. 


Hobart  Rowen 

Economics  Editor  of  The  Washington 
Post,  he  has  received  national  recog¬ 
nition  for  his  reporting  and  commen¬ 
tary  on  business  news  from  the  nation's 
capital.  Syndication  of  his  twice-weekly 
columns  began  in  January,  75. 

Charles  B.  Seib 

The  Post  s  Ombudsman  writes  a  timely 
News  Business  column  on  national 
media  issues.  Helps  assure  your  readers 
that  the  press  is  not  afraid  to  monitor 
its  own  performance.  Begins  weekly 
in  August,  75. 

Geoffrey  Moss 

One  of  America  s  outstanding  young 
artists,  his  stylish  drawings  can  help 
perk  up  Sunday  and  editorial  page 
features.  Ten  illustrations  mailed  to 
subscribers  once  monthly. 

Jane  Bryant  Quinn 
The  author  of  Staying  Ahead,  a  new 
personal  finance  column  filled  with 
down-to-earth  advice  for  people  strug¬ 
gling  to  survive  in  these  inflationary 
times.  Three  columns  a  week. 

Book  World  Service 

Exclusive  rights  to  daily  book  reviews 
and  special  columns  and  reviews  from 
The  Washington  Post's  Sunday  Book 
World  section— 14  each  week.  Book 
World  reviews  are  written  by  such 
prominent  critics  and  authors  as  Ar¬ 
thur  Schlesinger,  Jr,  Jean  Stafford, 
Joyce  Carol  Oates. 

For  rates  and  availability  on  any  col¬ 
umnist  or  feature,  call  collect,  or  write 
William  B.  Dickinson,  Jr„  (202)  223- 
5177;  The  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group,  Washington,  DC.  20071. 

The 

Washington  Post 
Writers  Group 


A  syndicated  service  from  The  Washington  Post 


\buif  Starting  Point 
For  Insurance  Stories 


When  you  re  digging  into  an  unfamiliar  subject, 
the  problem  is  knowing  where  to  start  How  do 
you  go  about  getting  a  thorough  backgrounding”^ 
State  Farm  is  offering  a  new  service 
designed  to  solve  that  problem  when  you  write 
about  an  insurance-related  topic -a  publication 
called  Insurance  Backgrounder 

Each  Backgrounder  fills  you  in  on  a 
newsworthy  topic  related  to  the  insurance  field 
The  first  six  cover  Highway  Boobytraps,' 

Federal  Flood  Insurance,  Your  Car's  Deadly 
Gas  Tank,”  "The  Arson  Epidemic, '  "Why  You 
Can  t  Read  Your  Insurance  Policy, '  and 
No-Fault  Auto  Insurance;  Federal  or  State”!^" 

New  Backgrounder  subjects  will  be  offered  on 
a  regular  basis. 

Backgrounder  will  be  sent  automatically  to 
holders  of  State  Farm  s  No-Fault  Press  Reference 
Manual  If  you  don  t  have  the  manual,  but  would 
like  to  see  any  or  all  of  the  first  six 
Backgrounders,  write  to; 

Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


CATCH-lines 

\  - 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

WHERE  IS  A  NEWSPAPER  LIKE  A  MARTINI?  In  Israel, 
says  the  woman’s  editor  of  Maariv  in  Tel  Aviv:  “The  news¬ 
paper  is  to  the  people  of  my  country  what  the  martini  is  to 
Americans.” 

Tamar  Avidar  Ettinger  explains:  “The  Israeli  comes 
home  from  work  and  reads  at  least  two  newspapers  before 
eating  a  light  supper  ...  He  reads  very  deeply  because  our 
main  source  of  information  comes  through  the  newspaper. 
Television  has  not  developed  in  our  country  as  it  has  in  the 
United  States  .  .  .” 

She  is  a  newspaper  woman  married  to  a  television  man. 
Author  of  humor  books  and  a  world  traveler,  Mrs.  Ettinger 
was  in  Nashville  recently  and  did  an  interview  with  Vir¬ 
ginia  Keathley  for  the  Tennessean.  She  has  a  staff  of  12  for 
her  department  and  they  write  full  stories  on  rather  seri¬ 
ous  subjects  and  interviews  with  news  personalities.  “We 
don’t  give  advice  and  there  is  less  and  less  in  the  section 
that  doesn’t  have  general  readership.”  While  Mrs.  Et¬ 
tinger  is  woman’s  editor,  the  section  is  called  “Lifestyle” 
as  in  many  U.S.  papers. 

*  •  * 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PROMS  ARE  IN,  AGAIN— the  media  seems 
to  have  decided.  But  were  they  ever  out,  really?  Both  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post  gave  splash 
coverage  to  the  first  White  House  prom  and  Enid  Nemy  in 
the  Times  noted  the  evening  began  with  more  awe  than 
fun  when  some  couples  mistook  the  press  corps  lined  up  in 
the  ground  floor  foyer  for  the  receiving  line.  “.  .  .  others 
stopped  until  they  realized  that,  even  in  formal  dress,  men 
and  women  with  cameras  and  notebooks  probably  weren’t 
what  they  were  looking  for.”  Enid  got  a  neat  quote,  to  use 
the  vernacular,  from  18-year-old  John  Gill,  “I  was  on  my 
way  to  the  bathroom  and  Gilbert  Stuart’s  original  painting 
of  George  Washington  just  hit  me  in  the  eye.” 

But  Ann  Wood,  for  the  Neiv  York  Daily  News  bureau, 
picked  up  a  jewel  to  follow  Susan  Ford’s  assessment  of  “It 
was  just  like  any  other  prom.”  Ann  quoted  Ned  Farquhar, 
17.  “Dynamite,  virtual  dynamite.”  Ned  added  truthfully: 
“The  best  part  of  it  was  when  we  drove  in.  All  those  gates 
and  guards.  I  felt  like  an  effete,  decadent  snob  and  it  was 
neat.”  Bravo,  Ned. 

*  *  * 

EARLY  RETIREMENT  FOR  WRITING,  HIKING,  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  such  was  what  Clyde  and  Dorothy  Osborne 
had  in  mind  when  they  bought  a  house  in  Brevard,  North 
Carolina  while  both  were  Charlotte  Observer  editorial  staf¬ 
fers.  They  are  in  Brevard,  earlier  than  planned  with  Clyde 
as  editor  and  general  manager  of  the  Transylvania  Times 
and  Dorothy  as  woman’s  editor,  feature  writer  and  repor¬ 
ter.  The  nearby  Ashville  Times  ran  an  interview  Carole 
Currie  had  with  the  Osbornes  the  other  day  in  which 
Dorothy — mentioning  the  difference  between  coverage  in 
Charlotte  and  the  small  town — said  she  enjoys  the  change 
back  to  the  old  fashioned  human  interest  story  as  opposed 
to  features  fraught  with  psychological  dilemmas. 

Clyde  continues  his  “Garden  Mailbox”  column  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  Charlotte — mail  is  forwarded  to  Brevard  and 
often  the  envelopes  contain  clippings  from  plants  whose 
diseases  he  is  asked  to  diagnose.  “He’s  learned  to  open 
his  mail  very  carefully,”  Dorothy  explains.  “Sometimes 
little  bugs  fall  out.” 

*  *  * 

“TAKING  GOOD  PICTURES  is  like  having  built-in  radar. 
You  sense  things.  It’s  like  a  guy  in  an  orchestra  who  knows 
exactly  when  to  crash  the  cymbals.  He  feels  it.”  That’s 
what  Chicago  Daily  News  photographer  John  H.  White 
told  Jack  Hafferkamp  in  a  special  feature  for  Panorama  on 
photographers  in  Chicago.  “Once  you  get  the  feeling,  then 
you  just  have  to  get  your  timing  . . .  keep  fresh.  What  I  try 
to  do,  if  I  were  to  put  it  into  a  motto,  is  keep  a  rookie’s  spirit 
and  temper  it  with  a  pro’s  mature  eye.”  His  prescription 
seems  to  work — by  1973,  John  had  won  70  photo  awards 
(he’s  30  and  has  been  with  the  News  six  years),  and  this 
month  he  won  UPI  Illinois  photo  competition  in  feature 
:ategory  and  a  second  and  third  in  spot  news. 
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From  the  Desk  Of  ^  j 

Roy  Stryker 

General  Advertising  Manager 
The  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

It's  no  small  wonder  SYRACUSE  is  rated 

"AMERICA’S  REST  TEST  MARKET"  and 
NUMBER  ONE  in  COLOR  in  New  York  State.. 

Here  are  some  reasons  for  the  excitement... 

Population— 1,631,300 

^  Effective  Buying  lncome-$6,179,791,000 
^  Total  Retail  Sales— $3,673,363,000 
^  General  Merchandise  Sales— $426,626,000 
Food  Sales-$843, 124,000 

If  you  want  to  he  current  with  the  movement  of  your 
products  and  seriously  desire  to  improve  your  bottom 
line  figures  you  can  start  things  happening  in  a  hurry 
hy  including  The  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS. 

We’d  like  to  work  with  you  on  your  next  sales 
activity!  Inquire  about  our  continuing  promotion  -  i 
"Clip  the  Coupons  &  Save!"  ,  /  m 


15  county  circulation  area  figures 
from  "Sales  Management  1974 
Survey  of  Buying  Power 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  fourth  estate 

RoDert  U  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  1912-1959 


“Freedom  of  the  Press  Day” 

In  1953  the  Inter  American  Press  Association  established  June 
7  as  “Freedom  of  the  Press  Day”  throughout  the  hemisphere  to 
provide  an  occasion  for  member  publications  to  celebrate  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  that  freedom  wherever  it  exists. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  last  20  years  press  freedom  has  been  under 
attack  constantly  in  this  hemisphere  and  has  been  gradually  cur¬ 
tailed  in  many  places  and  completely  eliminated  in  some  others. 

One  of  tho.se  who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  for  press 
freedom  and  who  has  had  personal  experience  with  rigid  military 
censorship  in  his  country  is  Julio  de  Mesquita  Neto,  publisher  of 
O  Estado  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  current  president  of  lAPA.  The  censors 
were  removed  from  his  office  earlier  this  year  partly  in  deference 
to  the  paper’s  100th  birthday. 

As  our  “guest  editorial”  this  week  we  give  you  this  statement  for 
“Freedom  of  the  Press  Day”  June  7  from  Mesquita,  a  man  who 
knows  what  that  freedom  means  and  what  it  means  to  lose  it: 

“Only  those  who  truly  enjoy  freedom  are  able  to  celebrate  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  Day  because  only  they  know  its  price  and  value. 
There  are  many  newspapers  in  the  New  World  community  that  will 
not  be  able  to  join  other  Inter  American  Press  Association  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  June  7  celebration.  Many  of  them  suffer  under  arbi¬ 
trary  government  censorship  and  cannot  celebrate  what  they  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  achieve.  Unfortunately  there  are  also  many 
that  consciously  submit  themselves  to  the  wishes  of  totalitarian 
regimes,  thus  betraying  a  public  they  are  supposed  to  serve. 

“But  the  lAPA  was  created  more  to  preserve  freedom  than  to 
celebrate  it  and,  when  necessary,  to  courageously  fight  for  it 
through  all  available  means.  Today,  therefore,  we  wish  to  reassert 
our  position  as  spokesmen  and  supporters  of  those  whose  rights 
have  been  trampled  on,  so  that  they  may  express  and  defend  them¬ 
selves  through  our  organization.  We  also  wish  to  reassert  the  lA- 
PA’s  position  as  a  conduit  of  dialogue  and  information  for  the 
enlightenment  of  those  who  have  access  only  to  a  distorted  official 
‘truth.’ 

“Among  the  latest  distortions  is  the  strategem  of  expropriating 
newspapers,  magazines  and  news  agencies  with  the  demagogic 
argument  that  they  will  be  truly  representative  if  handed  over  to 
professional  organizations  and  unions.  We  have  never  felt  that  the 
property  of  publications,  whether  individual,  familial  or  corporate, 
could  be  harmful  to  freedom  of  information  and  opinion.  But  this 
freedom  is  irretrievably  harmed  when  governments  arbitrarily 
decide  on  the  ownership  of  publications,  hardly  disguising  the 
scorn  they  feel  for  independent  criticism,  as  well  as  their  desire  to 
control  public  opinion  through  control  of  the  press. 

“These  facts  strengthen  our  belief  that  freedom  of  the  press  will 
never  be  an  isolated  freedom  but  that  it  is  interdependent  with  all 
the  basic  freedoms  that  form  the  substance  of  democratic  regimes.” 
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letters 


FALSE  IMPRESSION 

I  strongly  deny  your  head:  “Favor  pre¬ 
dicts  demise  of  “Little  Merchant”  (E&P, 
May  24).  It  is  a  lie;  I  do  not! 

The  second  paragraph  quote  “In  about 
10  years  .  .  should  have  continued 
“fewer  carriers  will  be  little  business¬ 
men.  .  .  .”  It  is  my  belief  that  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  delivered  by  boys  and  girls 
operating  as  independent  contractors  for 
many  years  to  come.  Pressures  in  urban 
metropolitan  areas  may  motivate  more 
changes  to  adults  and  employee  status 
in  the  near  future  in  certain  troublesome 
areas.  However,  in  suburban  and  other 
hometown  communities,  I  very  much 
agree  with  Mr.  Merritt,  Circulation  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Washington  Star,  that  we 
will  still  have  “little  merchant”  youth 
carriers  many  years  from  now. 

I  pointed  out  to  your  reporter  that 
there  are  current  computer  operations 
with  office  paid,  introduction  of  satura¬ 
tion  coverage  to  non-subscriber  house¬ 
holds,  independent  dealer,  union  and  car¬ 
rier  turnover  pressures  on  independent 
contractor  relationships.  With  these  pres¬ 
sures  publishers  and  circulation  man¬ 
agers  must  cope.  The  response  of  a  few 
has  been  to  change  carriers  to  employees. 
However,  this  is  a  minority  move;  but, 
a  controversial  decision  certainly  not 
shared  by  the  majority. 

There  is  an  outright  misstatement  near 
the  bottom  of  the  first  column  where  the 
story  attributes  to  me  a  statement:  “Al¬ 
ready,  Michigan  has  a  law  protecting 
carriers  by  forbidding  them  to  collect 
money.”  This  just  is  not  so;  there  is 
no  such  law.  Such  legislation  was  pro¬ 
posed  and  I  told  Mr.  Hill  it  was  in  com¬ 
mittee.  I  have  since  learned  that  it  died 
there.  There  are  legislators  and  circula¬ 
tors  in  Michigan  studying  ways  to  better 
protect  carriers  in  their  route  collection 
duties.  But,  the  record  should  be  cor¬ 
rected  to  state  there  is  no  such  law  in 
Michigan. 

The  final  paragraph  of  the  May  24 
story  summarizes  my  appraisal  of  the 
situation  much  more  accurately.  For  my 
ten  years  as  General  Manager  of  ICMA 
I  have  advocated  strengthening  of  the 
“Little  Merchant”  youth  carrier  system. 
I  still  know  no  more  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  way  to  get  newspapers  distrib¬ 
uted.  I  believe  publishers  and  circulators 
should  not  panic  under  current  pres¬ 
sures.  We  have  lived  a  long  while  with 
Independent  Contractor  carriers  and  can 
go  on  much  longer.  There  are  pressures 
to  which  we  must  adjust  but  they  do  not 
necessarily  spell  out  the  death  knell  of 
this  type  of  operation  as  your  large  head¬ 
line  heralded. 

Since  I  retire  this  July,  I  do  not  want 
to  leave  the  false  impression  with  your 
readers.  It  is  not  my  position.  To  the 
contrary,  I  believe  the  “Little  Merchant” 
will  be  with  us  for  many  years  to  come. 

Cyrus  H.  Favor 
(Favor  is  general  manager  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Manager  Associa¬ 
tion). 


WAIT  AND  SEE 


It  was  interesting  to  see  two  stories  on 
page  10  of  E&P’s  .May  31  issue  related 
to  newspaper  advertising  formats.  On  the 
one  hand,  I  fully  agree  with  the  ANPA 
approach  that  tries  to  standardize  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country.  W'e  at  the 
Express  have  made  preliminary  decisions 
on  the  direction  we  should  take.  We  are 
fully  aware  of  the  impact  of  these  deci¬ 
sions  on  national  advertisers  and  the  re¬ 
tail  chains.  With  this  in  mind,  we  have 
put  our  final  decision  on  the  back  burner 
hoping  that  some  kind  of  standardization 
might  be  agreed  upon. 

However,  on  the  same  page,  we  find 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  &  Arizona  Republic 
having  made  their  decision  and  made 
their  move  recommending  that  everyone 
follow  their  format.  The  total  problem 
was  brought  out  clearly  at  the  IN.\E 
meeting  in  January  of  this  year,  and  at 
that  lime  discretion  on  the  part  of  all 
newspapers  in  making  this  decision 
should  have  been  paramount  in  the 
minds  of  everyone  in  the  industry.  How¬ 
ever,  many  of  the  major  newspapers  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  make  their  moves, 

FOR  THE 

When  Editor  &  Publisher  (issue  of 
May  24,  1975,  page  13)  reported  on  a 
talk  I  made  to  the  INCFO  Meeting  May 
13th  at  Innisbrook,  Florida,  I  was  quoted 
incorrectly. 

In  the  third  paragraph  I  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  our  nine  independent  con¬ 
tractors  were  subject  to  competition  by 
the  papers’  own  staffers  if  they  fail  to 
serve  customers  for  any  reason  or  charge 
more  than  the  price  set  by  the  publisher. 

I  don’t  see  how  this  interpretation  could 
have  been  gained  since  I  noted  the  in¬ 
dependent  contractor  has  a  right  to 
charge  whatever  he  or  she  chooses  and 


I  suppose  hoping  that  other  newspapers 
would  have  to  follow  their  leads.  This 
probably  would  have  been  OK  if  these 
newspapers  would  have  agreed  on  some 
direction  and  the  move  would  have  been 
uniform.  That  certainly  was  not  the  case. 
Now  we  are  faced  with  a  dilemma  in 
terms  of  how  to  pick  up  the  pieces  in 
the  industry. 

We  should  remember  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  the  customer,  and  his  needs 
should  be  paramount  in  our  minds  when 
considering  such  changes. 

I  do  commend  the  committee  now 
working  on  this  problem,  and  we  at  the 
Express  certainly  are  willing  to  give  full 
consideration  to  all  the  alternatives. 
We  would  sincerely  hope  that  further 
changes  throughout  the  Industry  might 
he  held  off  until  reasonable  judgements 
are  made,  not  only  considering  the  cost 
factor  to  the  newspaper  but  the  impact 
on  the  entire  industry. 

Edward  E.  Howard 
(Howard  is  director  of  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  for  the  Express,  Easton,  Pa.) 

RECORD 

to  service  or  not  service  anyone  they 
choose. 

What  I  did  say  was  the  newspaper  had 
a  right  to  service  any  customer  that  the 
independent  refuses  to  serve  or  refuses 
the  independent’s  service  for  whatever 
reason,  whether  it  be  service  or  price, 
but  that  we  did  not  intend  to  go  in  com¬ 
petition  with  our  nine  independent  con¬ 
tractors. 

David  T.  Fluker 

(Fluker  is  circulation  director  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  in- 
dependent.) 
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Where  do  vcmr  customers  like 
to  read  advertising? 


i 


How  often  are  they  exMsed  to 
each  message? 


The  Starch  Elite  Study 
shows  that  one  publication  can 
give  each  of  your  ads 
a  big  head  start  in  life. 


Percentage  of 

Elite  readers  who 
look  forward  to 
reading  ads  as  well 
as  articles 

42.8% 

32.6 

31.7 

1  25.0 

1 

20.1 

19.2 

16.1 

Percentage  of 

Elite  readers  who 
pick  up  and  read 

4  times  or  more. 

25.6% 

6.5 

5.3 

i  6.5 

1 

10.2 

8.5 

11.2 

Sbc  Sunbat!  JJork  Simcs 

Makes  things  happen  where  affluence  and  influence  meet 


EsP 

Every  Saturday  since  1 884 
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National  bicentennial  program  unveiled 

Newspapers  to  play  central  role 


By  I.  William  Hill 

With  4,619  varying  projects  to  ob- 
serv’e  America’s  Bicentennial  already 
on  the  official  books,  an  elaborate  cal¬ 
endar  that  may  serve  as  the  “center- 
piece”  for  programs  everywhere  was 
unveiled  this  week  in  Washington. 

It  is  called  the  American  Issues  For¬ 
um,  and  it  not  only  includes  newspaper 
participation  but  also  a  week  when  the 
entire  nation  will  give  full  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  prom¬ 
ised  in  the  Constitution’s  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Forum — informally  suggested  by 
tv  newsman  Walter  Cronkite  at  the 
White  House  in  1973 — is  based  upon  a 
national  9-month  calendar  from  Sep¬ 
tember  of  1975  through  May  of  1976, 
each  month  symbolized  by  a  topic  cov¬ 
ering  some  phase  of  American  life, 
with  sub-topics  for  each  week.  In  No¬ 
vember,  for  instance,  the  monthly  topic 
will  be  “Certain  Unalienable  Rights” 
and  the  sub-topic  for  the  week  of  No¬ 
vember  2  w'ill  be  “Freedom  of  the 
Press.” 

The  entire  project  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  private-federal  partnership  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  the  Humanities  and  w’ith 
the  co-sponsorship  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration. 
Publication  of  the  calendar  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dr.  Ronald  S.  Berman, 
chairman  of  the  National  Endowment, 
and  by  John  W.  Warner,  ARBA  Admin¬ 
istrator. 

Dr.  Berman  had  this  to  say:  “The 
Forum  is  designed  to  engage  the  parti¬ 
cipation  of  all  Americans,  adults  and 
children,  through  all  the  organizations 
and  institutions  of  which  they  are  mem¬ 
bers,  in  a  serious  exploration  month 
by  month  of  some  of  the  issues  and 
forces  fundamental  to  our  society.” 

He  also  said  he  expected  the  media 
to  play  a  large  role  in  making  each 
issue  come  alive.  Well-known  public 
figures  will  be  contacted  to  write  col¬ 
umns  on  each  is.sue  of  the  week  for  the 
duration  of  the  Forum.  These  columns 
will,  in  turn,  be  distributed  to  new’spa- 
pers  all  over  the  country  by  a  major 
syndicate,  and  w’ill  be  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  local  discussion. 

A  second  phase  of  participation  by 
new.spapers  will  be  the  publication  of 
“Courses  by  New'spaper”  prepared  by 
the  University  of  California  at  San 
Diego.  These  will  consist  of  weekly 
articles,  along  with  a  study  guide,  that 
will  be  related  to  the  Forum’s  weekly 
topics.  According  to  the  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  the  Humanities,  “the  ar¬ 
ticles  W’ill  be  distributed  by  United 
Press  International  and  credit  will  be 


offered  through  local  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.” 

Simultaneous  with  the  announcement 
of  the  Forum,  copies  of  the  9-month 
calendar  were  mailed  out  to  250,000 
civic  leaders  and  program  planners  at 
both  national  and  local  levels. 

Already,  a  press  conference  in  the 
briefing  room  of  the  Old  Executive 
Office  Building  was  told,  250  newspa¬ 
pers  have  promised  full  coverage  of 
programs  based  upon  the  calendar. 

“I  w’as  assured  of  full  support  when 
I  appeared  before  the  meeting  of  the 
American  New’spaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  New’  Orleans,”  Warner  said. 
“I  recall  that  one  publisher  told  me 
that  Bicentennial  new’s  w’ill  be  a  horse 
starting  in  the  back  of  his  new’spaper 
and  w’hich  as  time  goes  on,  w’ill  gallop 
forward  to  Page  One.” 

Other  newspaper  plans  under  the 
forum  program  include  monthly  roto¬ 
gravure  sections  devoted  to  the  topics 
in  the  forum,  which  are,  month  by 
month:  A  Nation  of  Nations,  The  Land 
of  Plenty,  Certain  Unalienable  Rights, 
A  More  Perfect  Union,  Working  in 
America,  the  Business  of  America, 
America  in  the  World,  Growing  Up  in 
America,  and  Life,  Liberty  and  the 
Pur.suit  of  Happiness. 

Also,  several  issue-oriented  comic 
strips,  nationally  syndicated,  are  under 
consideration. 

Here  is  the  Calendar’s  introduction 
to  “Certain  Unalienable  Rights”: 

“Now  why  did  these  people,  in  this 
land,  seek  independence  to  begin  w’ith  ? 
And  w’hy  is  the  Fourth  of  July  so  im¬ 
portant  to  us?  This  month  (November) 
we  W’ill  be  concerned  w’ith  the  free¬ 
doms  that  the  new  Republic  guaranteed 
to  its  citizens.  We’ll  examine  some  of 
the  basic  freedoms  for  which  the  War 
of  Independence  w’as  fought — and  which 
affect  our  everyday  lives  as  Americans. 
Or  are  supposed  to!  “We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dow’ed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights.  .  .  .”  So  read  the 
familiar  words  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  and  Jefferson  w’rote,  two 
years  before  his  death:  “Nothing  then 
is  unchangeable  but  the  inherent  rights 
of  man.”  Yet  all  through  our  history, 
it  has  proved  harder  than  it  might 
seem  to  defend  these  rights — and  even 
to  define  them.  Some  of  our  most  fun¬ 
damental  freedoms  w’ere  not  initially 
written  into  the  Constitution,  and  even 
today,  the  exercise  of  our  freedoms  is 
a  matter  of  debate,  regularly  contested 
in  our  courts.  Are  our  ideals  diluted  in 
practice  ?  By  w’hat  standards  do  we 


interpret  and  extend  equality  ?  Are  some 
of  us  more  equal  than  others?  If  lib¬ 
erty  and  duty,  rights  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  go  hand  in  hand,  how’  unfettered 
can  freedom  be?  To  what  extent  is 
freedom  limited  by  responsibility?” 

And  here  is  the  Calendar  text  for 
consideration  of  “Freedom  of  the 
Press”  from  November  2  through  No¬ 
vember  8; 

“  ‘Our  liberty  depends  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  that  cannot  be  limited 
w’ithout  being  lost.’  Thomas  Jefferson. 

“  ‘Freedom  of  the  press  is  not  an  end 
in  itself  but  a  means  to  the  end  of  a 
free  society.’  Felix  Frankfurter. 

“  ‘If  all  printers  were  determined  not 
to  print  anything  till  they  were  sure 
it  w’ould  offend  nobody,  there  w’ould  be 
very  little  printed.’  Benjamin  Franklin. 

“Without  a  free  press,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  could  have  been  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution.  The  Revolution  didn’t 
just  happen;  preachers,  pamphleteers 
and  journalists  were  generating — and 
publishing — revolutionary  ideas  for 
many  years.  Some  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  wrote  articles  and  essays  that 
inflamed  opinion;  and  the  Constitution 
itself  contributed  to  great  public  con¬ 
troversy.  But,  if  a  free  press  helped 
to  create  .\merica,  on  many  occasions 
since  it  has  seemed  to  divide  it.  From 
Tom  Paine  to  the  Pentagon  Papers,  the 
press  and  the  Establishment  have  been 
adversaries,  sometimes  cordial,  more 
often  not.  Some  of  the  Founders  feared 
that  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  w’ould 
vanish  w’ithout  independent  voices  of 
conscience;  by  contrast,  other  ardent 
supporters  of  the  Constitution  have 
seen  the  commercial  press  as  fragment¬ 
ing  and  undermining  the  Republic.  Is 
the  press  too  pow’erful?  Does  it  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  rights  of  others — especially 
the  right  to  privacy?  The  media  can 
make,  and  unmake  opinion,  values  and 
personalities.  Because  it  wields  such 
power,  should  the  press  be  licensed,  or 
monitored  in  some  way?  If  so,  by 
whom?  Can  a  free  press  monitor  society 
if  it  is  monitored  itself? 

“.John  Peter  Zenger,  a  New  York  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  tried  in  1735  for  libeling  a 
royal  government.  His  acquittal,  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  printed  the  truth 
in  his  newspaper,  leaves  w’riters  free 
to  criticize  the  government. 

“  ‘Yellow  journalism.’  The  Hearst  pa¬ 
pers  so  inflame  public  opinion  that  the 
Government  is  encouraged  to  go  to  war 
W’ith  Spain  over  Cuba  in  1898.  At  one 
point  Publisher  William  Randolph 
Hearst  cables  an  artist  for  his  papers 
in  Cuba:  ‘You  furnish  the  pictures  and 
{Continued  on  page  36) 
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Standardize  or  lose  ad 
linage,  publishers  told 


By  Darrell  Leo 

Newspaper  format  changes  are  both 
a  blessing  and  a  curse.  It  just  depends 
who  you  are.  If  you’re  a  newspaper 
publisher  worried  about  soaring  paper 
costs,  inefficiency,  waste,  then  a  format 
change  might  be  a  solution  to  all  those 
problems  as  well  as  a  practical  move 
for  off.set  printing  and  a  better  overall 
appearance. 

However,  if  you’re  working  for  an 
advertising  agency  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  media  buyer,  creative  director, 
production  manager  or  even  a  clerk  in 
the  accounting  department,  then  a 
newspaper  format  change  means  head¬ 
aches,  confusion  and,  worst  of  all,  more 
production  costs. 

And  if  you’re  a  national  advertiser, 
you  get  all  the  problems  your  ad  agency 
has  plus  the  undesirable  bonus  of 
knowing  that  a  .$2.10,000  newspaper 
campaign  is  worth  less  after  format 
changes  than  before. 

If  that  isn’t  enough,  then  consider 
the  co-op  advertiser  who  is  comfortably 
settled  into  the  habit  of  sending  out 
one  or  at  most  three  types  of  ad  mats 
to  suit  the  needs  of  his  5,000  or  more 
local  dealers.  With  format  changes,  a 
co-op  adverti.ser  may  end  up  needing  a 
different  mat  for  each  different  dealer. 

Or  consider  the  similar  plight  of  the 
multi-market  retailer,  already  plagued 
by  tv  time  salesmen,  who  has  just 
learned  of  his  soaring  production  costs 
coupled  with  higher  costs  for  space  if 
dominance  rather  than  equality  under 
format  changes  is  his  goal. 

What  would  you  do  if  faced  with 
all  these  problems?  What  would  they 
do?  Ad  agency  personnel,  top  national 
advertisers,  co-op  advertisers  and  re¬ 
tailers  got  together  this  week  (June  3) 
and  told  newspaper  executives  in  a 
tough,  no-holds  barred  manner  the 
alternatives,  none  of  which  are  exactly 
pretty. 

Speaking  to  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  Newspaper 
Format  Committee,  chaired  by  Otto  A. 
Silha,  president  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Co.,  representatives 
of  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  (ANA),  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Acrencies  (4A’s) 
and  the  National  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  laid  it  on  the  line. 

The  message  was  simple:  Standard¬ 
ize  formats  or  lose  business. 

Sweeping  effect 

Serving  as  moderator,  Thurman 
Pierce,  vicepresident  and  manager  of 
print  media  for  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  prefaced  the  entire  meeting  with 
this  background  material: 

“First  we  believe  you  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  sweeping  effect  and  cost  this 
problem  (format  changes)  has  had  on 


our  companies,”  he  said.  Traditionally, 
agencies  have  had  to  deal  with  only 
two  types  of  format,  tabloid  and  stand¬ 
ard.  Under  that  system,  agencies  found 
it  very  easy  to  estimate  the  costs  of 
running  a  single  ad  in  370  newspapers, 
for  example.  It  took  only  25  minutes 
to  add  and  figure. 

Now,  Pierce  said,  that  project  alone 
can  take  more  than  24  hours  to  accom¬ 
plish.  The  trend  of  changing  formats, 
he  added,  has  also  caused  rise  in  agency 
production  and  staffing  costs. 

“We  are  not  complaining  about 
changes  that  you’ve  made  to  protect 
your  product,”  he  said.  “We’re  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  loss  of  standardiza¬ 
tion.” 

Pulling  out  charts  to  show  the  spiral¬ 
ing  number  of  formats  agencies  must 
now’  deal  with.  Pierce,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  4A’s  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mittee,  said,  “Our  operations  are  in 
massive  confusion.”  That  confusion 
runs  from  the  very  top  echelon  of  the 
agency  business  all  the  way  down  to 
the  bottom. 

Tom  Reddy  of  the  William  Esty  Co. 
and  a  member  of  the  4A’s  Newspaper 
Committee  traced  the  variation  in  costs 
with  new  formats  that  can  range  any¬ 
where  from  6.9%  to  15%  higher,  for 
comparable  space. 

He  also  found  that  even  if  ads  were 
decreased  to  fit  new  formats,  the  costs 
of  the  ads  could  be  up  5%.  And  for 
advertising  w’ith  maximum  impact,  re¬ 
sizing  to  a  larger  space  could  cost  as 
much  as  31%  more  on  a  hypothetical 
basis,  he  said. 

The  conclusion,  according  to  Reddy, 
is  this:  “There  is  an  urgent  need  for 
more  standardization.  Anything  that 
makes  new’spapers  easier  to  buy  is 
good  for  advertising  agencies,  their 
clients  and  for  newspapers.  Anything 
that  makes  it  harder  is  bad  for  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  their  clients  and  news¬ 
papers.” 

Redesign  ads 

Michael  Winow’  of  Ogilvy  &  Mather 
Inc.  and  a  member  of  the  4A’s  Print 
Production  Committee  traced  the  effect 
of  format  changes  on  his  job.  There 
was  a  time,  he  said,  w’hen  most  new’s- 
paper  page  widths  fell  between  17% 
inches  and  16  inches.  Those  w’ere  the 
times  when  ads  were  easy  to  make,  easy 
to  reproduce. 

The  spiraling  use  of  different  for¬ 
mats  has  changed  that,  he  said-  New’s- 
paper  widths  vary  all  over  the  prover¬ 
bial  ball  park  and  with  that  variation 
comes  the  need  to  redesign  each  ad  for 
each  newspaper  format. 

Even  devices  discovered  by  the  4A’s 
and  ANPA’s  Research  Institute  have 


only  limited  application,  he  said.  An 
agency  can  maintain  its  depth  but  re¬ 
ducing  width  still  distorts  the  ad,  he 
said,  pointing  to  an  example  of  a  Rolls 
Royce  ad  which  when  compressed  look¬ 
ed  more  like  a  Fiat. 

“Each  and  every  ad  presents  a  dif¬ 
ferent  problem,”  he  said.  “The  flexi¬ 
bility  of  newspapers,  once  one  of  their 
strongest  selling  points,  has  been  de¬ 
creased  because  of  these  format 
changes.” 

Winow  also  mentioned  the  problems 
of  reproducing  circular  illustrations 
which  end  up  looking  like  ovals,  of 
coupons  designed  to  be  the  size  of  a 
dollar  bill  now  looking  like  the  victim 
of  monetary  inflation. 

Another  Print  Production  committee¬ 
man  was  Klaus  Schmidt  from  Young 
and  Rubicam  who  summed  up  the  4A’s 
stand. 

“These  changes  have  far  surpassed 
the  tolerance  level  of  our  advertisers,” 
he  said.  While  agencies  may  view  the 
changes  with  both  alarm  (because  of 
higher  production  costs  and  confusion) 
and  satisfaction  (because  of  improved 
reproduction),  the  4A’s  cited  two  com¬ 
mon  problems  plaguing  them. 

Communirations  problem 

The  flrst  problem,  he  said,  was  a 
lack  of  communications.  Part  of  which 
Schmidt  hoped  the  meeting  might  solve. 
The  second  is  lack  of  standardization, 
which  he  said,  is  a  goal  newspapers 
are  “moving  farther  away  from  .  .  .” 

The  three  standard  sizes  adopted  by 
the  4A’s,  he  said,  “still  results  in  un¬ 
desirable  floating  of  ads.”| 

“Our  attempt  to  cope  with  your 
changes  will  cost  many  additional  ad¬ 
vertiser  dollars.  And  that  will  have  to 
come  out  of  already  established  budgets. 
The  use  of  computers  to  solve  this 
standardization  problem  is  not  a  means 
of  unconfusing  the  confusion.  And  it 
would  tend  to  raise  costs  to  agencies,” 
he  said.  And  Schmidt  made  it  clear 
that  if  anyone  will  suffer  further  from 
newspaper  format  changes,  it  will  be 
the  newspapers  themselves. 

National  advertisers  are  just  as  up¬ 
set,  according  to  William  Edgley  of 
the  Pillsbury  Co.  in  Minneapolis.  Speak¬ 
ing  for  the  ANA,  he  voiced  optimism 
that  the  problems  could  be  solved,  but 
he  added,  “.  .  .  the  bill  does  end  up  in 
our  lap.  We’re  hoping  we  won’t  have 
to  reduce  newspaper  spending.  But 
these  changes  will  cost  money  and 
we’re  not  willing  to  pay  those  costs.” 

He  also  mentioned  extensive  ad  ap¬ 
proval  procedures  that  are  needed 
within  his  company,  calling  for  as 
many  as  10  different  signatures.  Those 
approvals  coupled  with  distorted  repro¬ 
duction  from  format  to  format  could 
render  many  devices  useless,  i.e.  the 
coupon. 

Sitting  in  the  audience  to  back  up 
his  belief  were  Thomas  Purcell  of  the 
Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Co.;  Bonnie  McCaf- 
ferty.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco 
Corp. ;  Andrew  Zipprich,  Joseph  E. 
Seagram  &  Sons;  Anthony  C.  Lunt 
(Coyitimied  on  page  38) 
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AP  sports  editors  OK 
standards  of  ethics 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Sports  editors  are  now  ur^ed  to  try 
to  save  money  in  the  tight  economy 
and  at  the  same  time  insist  their 
newspapers  be  billed  for  everything. 

In  the  face  of  an  economic  crunch, 
there  is  a  big  morality  push. 

The  first  day  of  the  second  annual 
convention  of  the  Associated  Press 
Sports  Editors,  ethics  guidelines  were 
approved,  that  if  they  are  followed  to 
the  letter  will  cost  newspapers  more. 

The  next  day  of  the  June  2-.‘i  APSE 
meeting  in  Kansas  City,  Paul  Poorman, 
managing  editor  of  the  Detroit  Xews, 
declared  “business  is  still  bad”  and  said 
sports  editors  should  “think  and  plan” 
their  finances  and  “not  just  do  things 
the  way  they’ve  always  been  done.” 

“The  number  one  priority  is  the 
reader,  of  course,  but  ask  yourself  how 
m.any  times  decisions  are  made  that 
put  other  priorities  first,  like  on  out-of- 
town  trips  —  reasoning  ‘this  guy  de¬ 
serves  a  trip’  —  or  to  sending  a  writer 
out  to  write  about  a  mediocre  hockey 
team  to  keep  him  home  to  cover  kid 
hockey,”  he  said. 

^’Iial  iiiattrrs 

“Ask  yourself  if  the  reader  gives  a 
damn  whether  it  says  AP  on  the  story, 
or  if  it  says  somebody-or-another,  news 
staff  writer.  What  matters  is  what  you 
put  in  the  paper,  not  where  you  get 
it  from,”  said  Poorman. 

The  “ethical  guidelines”  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  Earl  Cox,  the  Courier-J ournnl 
and  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  chairman; 
Hal  Bodley,  Wilmington  Neivs-Journal; 
and  Chuck  Johnson,  Milivaukee  Jour¬ 
nal. 

They  reported:  “all  favors  stem  from 
the  simple  fact  that  all  those  with  a 
money  stake  in  attendance  crave  (and 
need)  publicity.  As  a  result,  sports  edi¬ 
tors  are  placed  in  awkward  situations 
—  judging  news  on  merit  and  also 
simultaneously  being  placed  under 
pressure  for  space  and  placement  above 
merit.  The  great  majority  of  self-re¬ 
specting  sports  editors  have  had  their 
reputations  sullied  by  the  transgres¬ 
sions  of  those  few  who  have  demanded 
special  favors,  gifts,  treatment,  etc. 
The  guidelines  that  follow  are  designed 
to  place  rational  limits  on  favors  or 
special  treatment.” 

On  travel  and  other  expenses,  sports 
editors  passed  this  guide: 

“The  basic  aim  for  members  of  this 
organization  and  their  staffs  is  a  pay- 
your-own  way  standard.  It  is  acceptabl 
to  travel  on  charter  flights  operated  by 
teams  and  organizations,  but  the  news¬ 
papers  should  insist  on  being  billed.” 

They  voted  to  strike  out  the  words 
“either  on  a  straight  pro-rata  cost,  or 
at  tourist  class  rates  between  the  cities 
involved.”  It  was  left  in  that  “the 


newspaper  should  pay  for  meals,  ac¬ 
commodations  and  other  expenses  of  its 
sports  staffers  covering  stories.  If  news¬ 
papers  allow  writers  to  dine  and  drink 
at  special,  non-public  places  provided 
by  teams  or  colleges,  the  papers  should 
pay  for  food  and  drink  consumed.” 

Outside  eniploynient 

This  position  on  outside  emplojancnt 
was  taken: 

“In  an  era  where  various  types  of 
‘moonlighting’  have  become  prevalent, 
sports  editors  are  frequently  placed  in 
a  perplexing  role  when  staffers  are  of¬ 
fered  outside  employment  during  off- 
hours.  Wherever  such  jobs  affect  any¬ 
thing  the  newspaper  is  covering,  the 
sports  editor  should  insist  that  his 
staffers  not  accept  such  positions.  We 
face  the  age-old  problem  that  financial 
involvement  cannot  help  but  affect  new 
treatment  and  even  the  seemingly  in¬ 
nocuous  role  of  doing  statistics  for  a 
baseball  team  carries  with  it  the  seed 
of  inside-the-office  pressure  for  favored 
treatment.  The  newspaper  determined 
to  maintain  the  highest  standards  of 
fairness  and  unfettered  news  judgments 
must  take  strong  positions  to  protect 
the.se  policies.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  journalistic  freedom.” 

As  for  use  of  merchandise  products, 
this  w’as  decided: 

“APSE  members  and  their  staffs 
should  not  accept  the  free  use  of  re¬ 
duced  rate  purchase  of  such  things  as 
automobiles,  boats,  airplanes,  boats, 
appliances,  clothing  and  sporting 
goods.” 

Under  miscellaneous,  they  agreed 
that  “free  or  reduced  memberships  or 
fees  in  clubs  or  similar  organizations 
should  not  be  accepted.” 

Then  sports  editors  decided  to  adopt 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  APME 
ethics  code:  “no  code  of  ethics  can 
prejudge  every  situation.  Common 
.sense  and  good  judgment  are  required 
to  augment  these  guidelines  wdth  locally 
produced  codes  that  apply  more  spe¬ 
cifically  to  their  own  situations.” 

The  whole  section  on  “participation” 
was  passed. 

It  reads:  “writers  should  avoid  in¬ 
volvement  in  outside  activities  that 
would  create  a  conflict  of  interest  or 
give  the  impression  of  one.  We  do  not 
want  readers  to  think  that  our  news 
coverage  is  influenced  by  activism  on 
our  part.  We  must  l>e  sensitive  not  only 
about  our  integrity  but  about  our 
image. 

“Some  papers  and  some  sports  edi¬ 
tors  have  been  prime  movers  in  lining 
up  potential  franchises  in  cities.  Our 
job  is  reporting  developments,  not 
serving  on  committees  or  getting  in¬ 
volved  in  bringing  in  franchises  or 


building  stadiums  or  arenas. 

“It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  jour¬ 
nalism  that  there  come  an  end  to  writ¬ 
ers  serving  as  official  scorers.  The 
journalist  is  at  his  or  her  best  serving 
as  the  independent  reporter  and  critic. 
It  is  not  the  fee  attached  to  scoring 
which  is  at  issue;  it  is  the  involvement 
of  the  reporter  in  an  official  role.  Or¬ 
ganized  baseball  has  mounted  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  maintain  the  system  of  em¬ 
ploying  sports  writers  as  official  scorers. 

“If  the  scoring  function  does  not  af¬ 
fect  the  journalist’s  ethical  standards, 
it  most  certainly  does  create  a  question 
about  his  credibility  as  an  independent 
sports  analyst.  On  too  many  occasions, 
the  writer  is  placed  in  the  role  of 
defending  his  own  role  as  official  scorer. 
It  does  not  make  for  credible  reporting 
and  APSE’S  best  interest  in  terms  of  a 
wholly  independent  journalism  lies  in 
taking  a  strong  stand  against  all  semi¬ 
official  or  official  connections  with  any 
sport. 

“Writers  should  not  write  for  game 
programs  or  other  league  or  team  pulv 
lications  produced  by  teams  or  leagues 
the  writers  are  responsible  for  cover¬ 
ing. 

“Specifically,  writers  should  not  take 
pay  from  the  sport  they  cover.” 

In  the  resolution  on  writers  groups, 
it  was  voted  stricken  out  that  writers 
“should  not  exercise  control  of  press 
boxes.”  And  also  stricken  that  “writers 
should  not  serve  on  rules  committees.” 
What  stayed  was:  “writers’  organiza¬ 
tions  should  adhere  to  the  standards 
of  APME  and  APSE.  Writers  should 
not  accept  special  deals  or  discounts, 
should  not  seek  or  accept  commercial 
backing  in  exchange  for  commercializing 
all-star  teams  selected  by  writers.  Writ¬ 
ers  should  not  speak  for  sports  editors 
in  dealing  with  teams  on  pi'ess  box 
operations,  facilities,  etc.” 

IN'n  gifts  of  value 

On  gifts,  the  sports  editors  decided 
to  strike  out  the  sentence  “staff  mem¬ 
bers  may  not  accept  any  gifts  of 
alcoholic  beverages.”  But  left  in:  gifts 
of  insignificant  value  —  a  calendar, 
pencil  key  chain  or  such  —  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  if  it  would  be  awkward  to  re¬ 
fused  or  return  them.  All  other  gifts 
should  be  declined. 

“A  gift  that  exceeds  token  value 
should  be  returned  immediately  with 
an  explanation  that  it  is  against  policy. 
If  it  is  impractical  to  return  it,  the  gift 
should  be  donated  to  a  charity.” 

On  the  topic  of  commercial  ties,  this 
entire  section  was  read  aloud  and 
approved.  “One  of  the  greatest  of  cur¬ 
rent  problems  for  all  sports  editors  on 
newspapers  is  the  proliferation  of  com¬ 
mercial  trade  names  attached  to  sports 
events.  It  is  patent  that  the  commercial 
sponsorship  is  directly  tied  to  the 
amount  of  publicity  attainable.  It  is 
grossly  unfair  for  commercial  organi¬ 
zations  to  invest  vast  sums  in  sports 
sponsorship  for  the  purely  selfish  goal 
of  publicity  gain.  Wherever  possible, 
sports  editors  should  seek  to  identify 
the  events  without  pandering  to  the 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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U,S,  publishers  increase 
ties  to  foreign  business 


The  international  business  interests 
of  U.S.-based  newspaper  publishing 
companies  are  growing. 

In  the  past  year  several  of  the 
“public”  companies — those  whose  stock 
is  readily  available  in  the  market — have 
taken  on  partnere  for  ventures  outside 
of  the  United  States.  These  include 
not  only  newsprint  manufacturing  but 
development  of  printing  equipment, 
newspaper  publishing,  opinion  surveys, 
and  aeronautical  information  services. 

A  few  of  the  older  publicly-owned 
companies,  which  had  a  wide  range  of 
business  abroad,  extended  some  of  the 
enterprises,  mainly  in  book  and  maga¬ 
zine  publishing. 

In  their  private  management  discus¬ 
sions,  the  U.S.  corporations  could  draw 
on  the  talent  and  experience  of  men  of 
renown  in  government  and  multina¬ 
tional  commerce  who  serve  on  their 
boards  of  directors. 

One  of  the  recent  developments  in 
this  expansion  of  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies’  interests  was  the  Gannett  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Louis  Harris  &  Associates, 
the  marketing  and  polling  firm,  which 
has  subsidiaries  doing  business  in  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

Prominent  directors 

Gannett  also  has  a  modest  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  European  publishing  project 
and  a  $10  million  commitment  with  the 
Kruger  Paper  Co.  of  Montreal  in  a 
mill  operated  by  Three  Rivers  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.  in  Quebec. 

Among  Gannett’s  directors  are  three 
men  who  held  high  offices  in  Washing¬ 
ton:  William  P.  Rogers,  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  in  the  Eisenhower  Administration, 
and  Secretary’  of  State  in  President 
Nixon’s  Cabinet;  Alexander  B.  Trow¬ 
bridge,  Secretary  of  Commerce  1967- 
68;  and  James  E.  Webb,  former  admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency  and  Under  Secretary 
of  State. 

Media  General  Inc.,  based  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  has  entered  the  field  of 
foreign  relations  for  two  ventures — a 
newsprint  recycling  mill  in  Mexico  and 
a  press  manufacturing  and  sales  enter¬ 
prise  jointly  with  a  famous  West  Ger¬ 
man  company. 

The  Garden  State  Paper  Company’s 
technology'  for  converting  w'aste  paper 
into  usable  newsprint  will  be  applied 
in  a  $20  million  plant  being  built  by 
Productora  Nacional  de  Papel  Destin- 
tado  (Pronapade)  in  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Mexico.  An  agency  controlled  by  the 
Mexican  government,  which  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  take  the  entire  output  of  the 
plant  (60,000  metric  tons  annually), 
holds  51  percent  of  the  common  stock 
and  Media  General  has  the  rest. 

To  provide  for  a  modern  printing 
center  for  its  Beacon  Press  subsidiary. 
Media  General  is  purchasing  10  acres 


in  the  Byrd  Airport  industrial  area  of 
Richmond.  The  new  facility  will  house 
a  service  center,  showroom  and  spare 
parts  depot  for  Koenig  &  Bauer-USA, 
a  sales  and  service  company  for  K&B 
presses  for  both  newspaper  publishing 
and  commercial  printing.  Media  Gen¬ 
eral  owns  80  percent  of  the  joint  ven¬ 
ture  and  Koenig  &  Bauer  of  Germany 
the  other  20  percent. 

On  Media  General’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  are  two  international  financiers: 
Nicholas  F.  Brady  of  Dillon,  Read  & 
Company,  and  Paul  E.  Manheim  of  Leh¬ 
man  Brothers;  also  a  former  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  official,  Gordon  Gray,  who  was 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  joint  venture  of  Lee  Enterprises 
Inc.,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  Nippon 
Paint  Company  Ltd.  of  Osaka,  Japan 
has  had  a  spectacular  success  in  its 
first  year  with  manufacture  and  sale 
of  NAPP  photopolymer  printing  plate 
systems.  At  last  report  nearly  200  con¬ 
tracts  were  in  effect  and  the  factory 
at  San  Marcos,  Calif,  was  going  strong. 
Lee  and  Nippon  have  equal  shares  of 
the  U.S.  venture. 

David  Jaquith,  chairman  of  Vega  In¬ 
dustries,  is  a  well  know'n  industrialist 
on  the  Lee  board. 

Dow  Jones  in  Far  East 

Important  interests  of  Dow,  Jones  & 
Company  also  are  in  the  Far  East. 
Recently  announced  w'as  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  publisher’s  increased  invest¬ 
ment  in  South  China  Morning  Post  Ltd. 
of  Hong  Kong.  A  49  percent  interest 
is  owned  in  the  Far  Eastern  Economic 
Review. 

Dow,  Jones  also  conducts  marketing 
services  in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Singa¬ 
pore,  Australia,  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  France,  The  Netherlands  and 
Denmark  and  shares  with  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  a  financial  news  service  in 
29  countries.  Nikkei  International  Ltd. 
is  another  subsidiary  serving  publica¬ 
tions  in  Japan. 

As  one  of  its  newsprint  suppliers, 
DJ  owns  40  percent  interest  in  a  mill 
at  Riviere  du  Loup  in  Quebec. 

Four  Dow  Jones  directors  have  ex¬ 
pertise  in  global  business:  J.  Paul  Aus¬ 
tin,  chairman  of  the  Coca-Cola  Com¬ 
pany;  James  Q.  Riordan,  vicepresident/ 
finance  of  Mo’bil  Oil  Corporation;  Wil¬ 
liam  McChesney  Martin  Jr.,  former 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board;  and  Charles  A.  Meyer,  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company. 

The  Latin  America  editions  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  distribution 
abroad  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
give  the  Knight-Ridder  Company  a 
place  in  the  international  chart.  Active 
on  the  board  of  directors  are  Clark 
Clifford,  who  was  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and 
E.  J.  Thomas,  retired  chairman  of 


Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company. 

Among  the  newspaper  companies, 
those  with  the  most  extensive  opera¬ 
tions  abroad  are  the  Times  Mirror 
Company  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  New 
York  Times  Company.  Both  have  nu¬ 
merous  subsidiaries  doing  business  in 
foreign  countries. 

As  a  result  of  its  rapid  large-scale 
diversification  moves  in  the  past  decade, 
the  New  York  Times  Company  now 
owns  Family  Circle  magazines  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  Golf  World  in 
Great  Britain,  Golf  Digest  instruction 
schools  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Spain,  Modern  Medicine  publications  in 
Asia,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan,  West 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  Brazil. 

Microfilm,  books,  syndicated  features, 
the  Times  Index  and  an  information 
bank  to  Canada  and  Mexico  are  other 
interests  abroad,  as  well  as  a  one-third 
share  of  the  International  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

No  former  government  officials  are 
members  of  the  NYT  board  of  directors. 
Businessmen  from  outside  of  publish¬ 
ing  are  William  F.  May,  chairman  of 
American  Can  Company;  Ralph  S. 
Saul,  president  of  INA;  and  William 
R.  Cross  Jr.,  an  ex-vicepresident  of 
Morgan  Guaranty  and  Trust  Company. 

Service  for  Soviet  airline 

Times  Mirror  has  30  subsidiary 
firms  engaged  in  international  trade. 
Several  publish  professional  books  and 
others  include  the  New  English  Library 
with  50  magazines,  plus  books  and  pa¬ 
perbacks. 

From  West  Germany,  TM’s  Jeppe- 
son/Sanderson  has  contracted  to  supply 
flight  information  for  Aeroflot  Interna¬ 
tional,  the  Soviet  Russian  airline.  Pic¬ 
kett  Industries  operates  a  factory  in 
Nogales,  Mexico,  making  template  de¬ 
signs  and  Chartpak  produces  printed 
circuit  aids  with  a  firm  in  England. 

The  TM  board  includes:  J.  L.  At¬ 
wood,  of  Rockwell  International;  Albert 
V.  Casey,  of  American  Airlines;  and 
Dr.  Simon  Ramo,  of  TRW  Inc.,  a  ma¬ 
jor  aerospace  company. 

Washington  Post  Company  rates  men¬ 
tion  with  the  international  set  because 
it  owns  a  30  percent  share  of  the 
French  corporation  that  publishes  the 
International  Herald  Tribune  and  a  49 
percent  interest  in  Bowaters  Mersey 
Paper  Company  Ltd.  of  Canada. 

On  the  Post  board  are:  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach,  a  former  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States  and  now  a 
vicepresident  of  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation,  and  Arjay  Mil¬ 
ler,  dean  of  Stanford  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Business. 

• 

New  beer  ad  managers 

In  a  brand  management  realignment 
at  the  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  Davis 
L.  Morris  has  moved  from  ad  manager. 
Old  Milwaukee  beer,  to  ad  manager  for 
the  Schlitz  brand,  and  Earle  C.  Al¬ 
bright  has  been  assigned  to  the  Old  Mil¬ 
waukee  ad  post. 
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Keeping  jurors’  names  secret  is  new  ‘gag’  trend 


By  I.  William  Hill 

The  newest  in  court-imposed  press 
gags  appears  to  be  a  refusal  to  allow 
a  newspaper  to  print  names  of  trial 
jurors.  Further,  in  the  most  recent  case 
(May  30)  Supreme  Court  Justice  Lewis 
F.  Powell,  Jr.  refused  to  set  aside  such 
an  order  by  a  judge  in  a  Texas  murder 
trial. 

Powell  made  no  comment  in  denying 
the  application  of  the  Austin  (Texas) 
Amerienn-Statesman  for  a  stay  of  the 
order  issued  by  U.S.  District  Judge 
Thomas  D.  Blackwell,  of  Austin,  Texas. 
The  newspaper’s  application  contended 
the  order  was  an  unconstitutional  prior 
restraint  and  that  names  of  the  jurors 
were  news  during  the  trial,  not  after 
it  might  be  over,  the  latter  point  being 
made  because  Judge  Blackwell  said  the 
names  could  be  printed  when  the  trial 
ended. 

The  newspaper’s  brief  was  supported 
by  one  from  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press  which 
stressed  that  news  reports  are  not  his¬ 
tory  books  to  be  distributed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  when  and  if  the  judiciary  approves. 
This  stand,  along  with  that  of  the 
newspaper,  was  also  supported  by 
counsel  for  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Judge  Blackwell  had  ordered  the 
news  media  to  refrain  from  identifying 


jurors  during  the  trial  of  Robert 
Kleasen,  42,  in  the  shooting  death  of 
Mark  Fischer,  a  19-year-old  Mormon 
missionary  from  Milwaukee. 

Meantime,  names  of  the  jurors  who 
recently  acquitted  John  Connally  of 
bribery  charges,  which  were  kept  se¬ 
cret  during  the  trial,  are  still  being 
kept  secret  by  judicial  order  despite 
all  efforts  by  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press  to  have  them 
released. 

Chief  Judge  George  L.  Hart,  Jr.,  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court,  who  ordered 
the  names  sealed,  says  candidly  he 
knows  of  no  legal  precedent  for  his  ac¬ 
tion  and  admits  he  hasn’t  looked  for 
one. 

The  reporters’  committee  asked  Hart 
for  the  juror  list  on  May  6,  three  weeks 
after  the  verdict.  Hart  rejected  the  re¬ 
quest  two  days  later.  The  purpose  of  his 
action.  Hart  said  in  a  letter,  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  harassment  of  jurors  “who  had 
performed  a  valuable  public  “service”. 
Asked  his  authority  for  issuing  the  or¬ 
der,  Judge  Hart  replied  amiably: 
“common  sense.” 

The  committee,  in  its  letter  to  Judge 
Hart,  wrote  that  his  order  appears 
“to  attempt  to  establish  a  secret  jury 
system  .  .  .  and  is  a  violation  of  the 
people’s  right  to  know  about  the  crim¬ 
inal  justice  process  under  the  First 
Amendment.” 


Judge  Hart  replied  that  “Your  letter 
indicates  that  harassment  of  jurors  is 
a  penalty  that  every  juror  must  un¬ 
dergo  in  order  to  serve.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  should  be  so.”  The  judge  then 
added:  “If  you  can  give  me  some  valid 
reason  in  the  public  interest  why  the 
jurors’  names  should  be  disclosed,  I 
will  be  happy  to  reconsider. 

The  judge  said  his  ruling  was  the 
outgrowth  of  many  years  of  concern 
for  the  well-being  of  jurors.  Over  the 
years,  he  said,  jurors  have  expressed 
much  anxiety  about  harassment  after 
their  service  is  completed. 

The  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  is  also  pressing  on 
other  secrecy  orders,  including  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  John  J. 
Sirica  repeatedly  sealed  exhibits,  docu¬ 
ments,  and  correspondence  during  the 
Watergate  cover-up  trial,  even  though 
the  jury  had  been  sequestei-ed  and  thus 
insulated  from  any  prejudicial  informa¬ 
tion.  A  reporter’s  letter  complaining 
about  the  secrecy  was  itself  placed  in  a 
secret  file. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Walter  E. 
Hoffman,  who  presided  over  the  plea¬ 
bargaining  between  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Vice  President  Agnew,  who 
resigned,  has  refused  to  make  public — 
or  even  to  have  transcribed — a  steno¬ 
graphic  record  of  a  key  session. 


C.LA.’s  prior  restraint  on  news  is  upheld 


A  court  decree  holding  that  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  Agency  has  power  to 
suppress  the  writings  of  former  em¬ 
ployes  about  what  they  learned  as  CIA 
agents  has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  (May  27). 

With  only  Justice  William  0.  Doug¬ 
las  dissenting,  the  Justices  declined  to 
review  a  ruling  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Cir¬ 
cuit.  This  ruling  barred  Victor  L.  Mar- 
chetti,  co-author  of  “The  CIA  and  the 
Cult  of  Intelligence”  from  restoring  to 
his  book  about  170  passages  (10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  volume)  struck  from  the 
manuscript  as  classified. 

The  Appeals  Court  maintained  that, 
on  two  occasions,  Marchetti  had  waived 
his  right  to  invoke  the  press  freedom 
guarantee  of  the  First  Amendment 
when  he  signed  contracts  with  the  CIA 
in  which  he  agreed  never  to  reveal  in¬ 
formation  he  had  received  while  a  CIA 
employe. 

Marchetti’s  lawyers  had  told  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  this  was  the  first  case  in 
which  a  writer  was  required  by  a  per¬ 
manent  court  injunction  to  submit  any 
writing  to  a  government  agency  for 
advance  clearance  and  possible  censor¬ 
ship.  Ordinarily,  in  an  effort  to  enforce 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  press 
freedom,  the  courts  have  been  reluctant 
to  impose  such  prior  restraint  on  books 
or  newspapers. 

Marchetti,  along  with  his  co-author, 
John  D.  Marks,  and  his  publisher,  Al¬ 
fred  A.  Knopf,  went  to  court  to  force 


restoration  to  the  book  of  information 
they  maintained  was  not  properly 
classified  for  security  purposes  or  had 
been  obtained  by  the  author  outside 
his  former  CIA  employment. 

• 

Sweinfort  to  head 
AP’s  broadcast  dept. 

Roy  Sweinfort  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  general  manager  in  charge 
of  the  Associated  Press’s  broadcast 
services.  Sweinfort  served  as  a  deputy 
to  Robert  Eunson,  who  died  May  22. 

The  AP  also  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Bob  Benson,  managing  editor 
of  AP  Radio  in  Washington,  D.C.  as 
deputy  director  of  broadcast  services, 
succeeding  Sweinfort.  Benson  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  organizing  the  AP  radio 
service,  which  began  operations  in  Oc¬ 
tober  last  year  and  which  now  serves 
286  stations.  He  will  move  to  New 
York. 

• 

Newsmen  expelled 

The  Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Saigon  told  Paul  Vogle  and 
Chad  Huntley  of  UPI  and  George 
Esper,  AP  bureau  chief,  they  would 
have  to  leave  the  country.  The  expul¬ 
sion  order  leaves  3  American  reporters 
in  Saigon — Francis  Starner,  AP,  Alan 
Dawson,  UPI,  and  Dan  Rodill,  who  has 
submitted  stories  to  CBS  and  Newsday. 


FCC  rejects  ANPA ’s 
plea  to  rescind  its 
break-up  order 

The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  has  rejected  a  plea  (May  30) 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  that  the  FCC  rescind 
its  order  forcing  seven  newspapers  to 
divest  themselves  of  their  television 
stations  and  nine  newspapers  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  radio  stations. 

The  ANPA  had  protested  the  FCC 
lacked  authority  to  adopt  divestiture 
rules  and  that  its  action  ignored  the 
public  interest.  The  publishers  had 
also  expressed  concern  that,  as  existing 
combinations  are  sold  to  separate  own¬ 
ers,  the  public  would  lose  the  benefit  of 
the  superior  service  that  newspaper- 
owned  stations  now  provide. 

Want  diversity 

The  FCC  replied  that  it  could  not 
assume  any  decline  in  service  from  the 
divestitures.  It  said  that,  in  the  absence 
of  special  circumstances,  “diversity  is 
the  more  important  point  when  it  can 
be  achieved  without  hardship  or  disrup¬ 
tion.” 

The  FCC  ordered  the  breakups  last 
January  28,  to  be  completed  by  January 
1,  1980. 

Also  on  January  28,  the  FCC  ruled 
that  newspapers  will  no  longer  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  purchase  radio  or  television 
stations  in  the  same  market  as  the 
newspaper. 
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Some  teething  problems,  yes, 
but  automation  builds  profit 


After  a  decade  of  cautious  experi¬ 
mentation,  newspaper  publishers  are 
proclaiming  their  complete  faith  in  the 
New  Technology. 

A  few  may  still  have  “teething  prob¬ 
lems” — as  one  Canadian  publisher  re¬ 
ports — but  many  are  beginning  to  brag 
about  their  achievements  with  the  al¬ 
phabetized  wonders  of  production  from 
A  (for  automation)  to  OCR  and  VDT. 

“Today,”  shareholders  of  Booth 
Newspapers  Inc.  are  told,  “no  union¬ 
ized  newspaper  in  the  nation  is  more 
advanced  in  modern  printing  technology’ 
than  our  newspapers.” 

Matching  the  Michigan  group’s  en¬ 
thusiasm,  Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  boasts 
to  its  stockholders  that  “The  Davenport 
Times-Democrat  in  Iowa  will  probably 
be  the  most  automated  newspaper  in 
the  world”  in  the  near  future. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  makes  the  flat 
statement  that  “no  news  organization 
could  function  efficiently  without  using 
the  new  equipment  that  is  revolution¬ 
izing  the  technology’  of  printing  and 
publishing.” 

Not  many  years  ago  the  speakers  at 
ANPA  mechanical  conferences  were 
persuaded  to  tone  down  remarks  about 
the  “revolution”  and  confine  themselves 
to  topics  on  the  evolution  of  printing 
technology’.  Those  were  the  day’s  when 
“cold  type”  was  in  its  infancy  in  space 
far  removed  from  the  composing  room 
and  computerized  tape  production  was 
scary. 

The  profitability  of  photocomposition 
(as  a  substitute  for  hot  metal),  elec¬ 
tronic  editing  and  ty’pesetting,  laser 
plates  and  all  the  other  elements  of 
fully  automated  production  under¬ 
scores  the  multi-million  dollar  invest¬ 
ments  that  publishing  companies  are 
making  to  modernize  their  plants. 

Maximum  cost  efficiency 

In  the  general  statements  and  in  the 
footnotes,  the  annual  reports  of  the 
publicly-owned  companies  reveal  con¬ 
tinuing  commitments  to  large  ex¬ 
penditures  for  “highly  automated  sys¬ 
tems  that  y’ield  maximum  cost  effi¬ 
ciency.” 

Says  Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd., 
which  has  a  $10  million  program  under 
way  for  its  84  dailies  and  19  weeklies 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada:  “Moderniza¬ 
tion  will  result  in  increased  productiv¬ 
ity’  and  efficiency.” 

Even  a  small  group  like  ComCorp, 
which  publishes  Cleveland  area  news¬ 
papers,  is  investing  heavily  in  this  di¬ 
rection  (optical  scanning,  etc.)  because 
it  permits  us  to  improve  our  profitabil¬ 
ity.” 

Media  General  management  looks  for 
“a  cleaner,  smoother  operation”  when 
its  new  Tampa  Tribune  and  Times  fa¬ 
cility’  comes  into  service  in  the  fall.  The 
Winston-Salem  newspapers  claim  a 


record  in  converting  to  cold  type  100% 
in  only  four  months  from  the  day  the 
order  was  placed  for  equipment.  That, 
says  Media  General,  was  “the  fastest 
transition  in  newspaper  history.” 

Media  General  and  the  Mead  Cor¬ 
poration  are  working  together  to 
achieve  a  breakthrough  on  automatic 
pagination — the  final  step  in  photo¬ 
comp  production. 

While  the  New  York  Times  Co.  moves 
gradually’  into  some  of  the  new  tech¬ 
niques  under  the  terms  of  an  extended 
contract  with  printers,  its  13  affiliated 
dailies  in  Florida  and  North  Carolina 
employ  “a  high  degree  of  production 
technology’  (that)  contributes  to  higher- 
than-average  profit  margins.” 

The  NYT  annual  report  for  1974  of¬ 
fered  a  dramatic  comparison  in  operat¬ 
ing  results:  the  Neiv  York  Times  had 
pre-tax  income  of  $10.9  million  on  $263 
million  revenues,  while  the  southern 
affiliates  had  pre-tax  income  of  $4.7 
million  on  $18  million  revenues. 

Higher  wages  offset 

Four  newspapers  in  Texas  and 
Florida  owned  by  Jefferson  Pilot  Cor¬ 
poration,  basically  a  li'e  insurance  gi¬ 
ant,  reported  that  “increased  wages 
were  offset  by  improved  procedures  and 
by  the  investment  in  more  efficient 
equipment.”  Operating  income  of  $1.1 
million  on  $19.4  million  revenue  was 
reported  by  JP’s  publication  chairman, 
B.  Carmage  Walls. 

Robert  R.  Feagin,  president  of  the 
Florida  Publishing  Co.  division  of  Sea¬ 
board  Coast  Line  Industries  Inc.,  said 
the  two  dailies  and  four  affiliated  week¬ 
lies  in  the  Jacksonville  area  were  com¬ 
batting  increased  costs  by  embarking 
on  a  program  to  automate  as  much  as 
possible  now.  The  newspapers,  inciden¬ 
tally,  fully  owned  by  the  railroad  con¬ 
glomerate,  contribute  $30  million  (2 
percent)  to  total  revenues. 

Speaking  of  manpower  savings,  Lee 
Enterprises  reported  that  automation 
reduced  page  makeup  from  8  manhours 
seven  years  ago  to  48  minutes.  “That 
figure  has  astounding  cost-saving  im¬ 
plications  for  our  industry’,”  remarked 
Lloy’d  G.  Schermer,  Lee’s  president. 
The  company  is  continuing  the  $30 
million  modernization  program  it  be¬ 
gan  10  years  ago. 

“Technology’  is  helping  produce  bet¬ 
ter  edited  newspapers  while  simplifying 
production  at  less  cost,”  commented, 
the  Knight-Ridder  report  to  share¬ 
holders  which  also  contained  the  in¬ 
formation  that  total  manhours  for  pro¬ 
duction  had  been  reduced  by  2.5  percent 
last  year  and  would  be  cut  another  2 
to  3  percent  in  1975. 

In  the  Gannett  Company  operations, 
“productivity’  showed  its  greatest  single 
year  improvement  ever,  with  the  per 
person  results  per  hour  up  9  percent  in 


all  production  departments  combined.” 
As  a  result,  it  added,  “fewer  people 
using  new  and  modern  equipment  are 
producing  greatest  results,  under  more 
pleasant  working  conditions,  and  being 
paid  more  individually  for  it.” 

The  Multimedia  group  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  costs  of  new  technol¬ 
ogy  (about  $1  million)  were  felt  in 
1974,  “but  were  offset  through  the 
initiation  of  more  efficient  production 
and  distribution  methods.” 

The  Washington  Post  Co,  hailed  its 
new  contract  with  the  printers’  union 
as  “a  watershed  agreement”  that  cre¬ 
ates  the  opportunity  to  introduce  new 
technology.  It  cost  the  company  $2.5 
million  to  rid  the  hook  of  a  backlog  of 
“reproduce” — otherw’ise  known  as  bo¬ 
gus,  the  most  contentious  expense  of 
hot  metal  typesetting  for  longer  than 
100  years.  The  cold  type  process  has 
finally’  doomed  a  practice  of  re-setting 
much  advertising  material  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  said 
was  not  unlawful  featherbedding. 

In  the  final  stages  of  conversion  to 
photocomp,  Speidel  Newspapers  en¬ 
joyed  “a  vastly  more  efficient  method 
of  production”  and  accomplish  i  a  de¬ 
cline  of  3  percent  in  hours  worked  “de¬ 
spite  a  record  number  of  pages  pub¬ 
lished  and  advertising  volume  pro¬ 
duced.” 

^Exceeded  expectations' 

Significant  improvements  in  efficiency 
with  the  changeover  to  computerized 
photocomposition  at  its  eight  dailies 
“exceeded  our  expectations,”  said  the 
management  of  Booth  Newspapers.  The 
decision  to  go  forward  with  the  con¬ 
version  was  made  in  1971  and  “between 
the  end  of  1970  and  the  end  of  1974 
newspaper  composition  efficiency  nearly 
doubled.”  New  union  contracts  provide 
the  potential  to  make  Booth’s  produc¬ 
tion  system  three  times  more  efficient 
than  it  was  at  the  start  of  1973. 

Robert  G.  Marbut,  president,  reports 
that  Harte-Hanks  investments  in  new’ 
technology  resulted  in  better  quality 
printing,  greater  capacity  and  lower 
unit  costs.  A  capital  expenditure  of 
about  $3  million  is  being  repeated  this 
year.  As  of  now,  20  Harte-Hanks  pa¬ 
pers  use  photocomposition,  13  are 
printed  on  offset  presses  and  six  up¬ 
graded  letterpress  operations  with  di¬ 
rect  printing  compatible  w’ith  photo¬ 
comp  equipment. 

From  Canada  come  two  comments 
that  fall  short  of  the  enthusiasm  ex¬ 
pressed  south  of  the  border.  One,  from 
Toronto  Star  Ltd.,  is  that  “Star  press 
production  improved  but  is  w’ell  below 
the  levels  guaranteed  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer.”  And,  at  Southam  Press  “there 
were  times  at  individual  newspapers 
when  both  printing  quality  and  deliv¬ 
ery’  schedules  suffered  from  teething 
problems  arising  from  the  changeover 
to  new  processes.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  New’spapers’  plant  drew  visitors 
from  19  countries  who  w’ere  interested 
in  the  sophisticated  production  tech¬ 
niques  that  undoubtedly  will  become 
standard  in  the  new’spaper  industry. 
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Should  editors  get  involved? 

Good  causes  are  popular 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

“To  Be  or  Not  to  Be — Involved?” 

That  was  the  question  tackled  by  six  panelists  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Press  Conference  at  Harrisburg  May  16-17 
during  an  over-all  seminar  on  “Crisis — Editor  in  the 
Middle.” 

There  was  only  one  definite  “no”  from  the  five  editors 
and  one  publisher  on  the  panel,  and  even  that  one  was 
amended  to  include  an  equivocal  “yes.”  Other  approaches 
to  involvement  of  newspaper  people  in  community  activi¬ 
ties  included  encouragement  of  involvement  .  .  .  involve¬ 
ment  qualified  as  “judicious”;  “no  choice  but  to  be  in¬ 
volved”  .  .  .  “  a  matter  of  degree”  .  .  .  “circumstances  dic¬ 
tate  the  conclusion”  .  .  .  and  “no  question”  but  that  there 
should  be  involvement — but  the  question  is  “where  the 
line  should  be  drawn.” 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  the  Pennsylvania  Women’s  Press 
Association  and  Pennsylvania  State  University  School  of 
Journalism. 

Len  Kholos,  managing  editor  of  the  Erie  Daily  Times, 
launched  the  involvement  discussion,  calling  for  “soul 
searching  and  straight  answers”  as  he  said  in  the  interest 
of  objective  reporting,  his  answer  was  a  definite  “NO  .  .  . 
modified  maybe  by  a  mildly  equivocal  yes.” 

“We  are  the  world’s  critics,”  Kholos  declared,  “and  it’s 
almost  impossible  to  criticize  your  own  act.  I’m  not  talk¬ 
ing  about  correcting  errors  under  your  standing  head  that 
says  ‘We  Goofed.’  I’m  talking  about  personal  criticism  of 
your  performance  as  a  public  official.  If  you  were  a  school 
director,  would  your  newspaper  compare  you  to  the  pro¬ 
verbial  unfit  dog  catcher? 

“.  .  .  Some  of  us  feel  that  we  are  completely  objective. 
But  what  objectivity  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  more  fit 
for  public  office  or  as  the  power  behind  the  throne  than 
anyone  else?  We  feel  that  we  can  serve  both  the  public’s 
right  to  a  free  and  independent  press  and  own  right 
to  hold  office.  But  our  readers  might  find  this  hard  to 
believe.  .  .” 

Kholos  said  he  was  including  all  public  service  where 
“significant  community-wide  controversy  is  likely,  where 
one-sided  reporting  can  affect  lives  and  fortunes;  where 
the  newsman’s  fortunes  can  be  improved  by  what  he  does 
or  does  not  report  and  how  he  writes  it.  Behind  the  scenes 
string  pullers  are  just  as  guilty  of  conflict  of  interest  as 
the  elected  officials  out  front.” 

For  the  “equivocal  yes”  Kholos  mentioned  at  the  outset, 
he  explained  there  is  no  shortage  of  good  causes,  most  of 
them  non-controversial. 

“You  seldom  hear  people  say,  ‘Look  at  that  dirty  cancer 
board  member’.”  Kholos  said  he  is  chairman  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  board  in  his  county  and  on  boards  of  the  Cancer 
Society,  Council  on  Volunteers,  Drug  and  Alcoholism  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  the  annual  Gannon  Crime  SjTnposium.  “It  is  self 
serving  activity  in  that  I  get  personal  satisfaction,  and 
it  is  good  public  relations  for  the  Erie  Times.  But  my 
name  rarely  appears  in  my  newspaper  except  as  a  by¬ 
line.  I  am  not  subject  to  the  accusation  of  being  one  sided, 
of  seeking  money,  or  power,  or  self  aggrandizement.” 

Howard  W.  Grimes,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Van- 
dergrift  News  Citizen,  starting  with  a  description,  “We’re 
small-small  town”,  said  they  encourage  people  to  join  clubs 
like  Kiwanis,  Lions,  Rotary  and  the  Woman’s  Club  and 
the  only  problems  come  from  what  is  seen  as  newsworthy. 
“The  club  president  usually  thinks  money  raising  efforts 
are  the  newsworthy  items.  The  newspaper  goes  along  with 
this,  but  might  prefer  a  story  about  how  classified  clubs 
like  Kiwanis  manage  to  attract  members  in  the  right 
classifications,  or  about  the  hobbies  of  the  vice  president.” 
Grimes  said  that  the  managing  editor  of  the  News  Citi- 
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zen,  his  wife,  is  involved  as  a  county  community  college 
trustee.  “As  far  as  she  can  see,  the  relationship  has  been 
an  excellent  one  although  there  were  problems  she  felt 
she  could  not  write  about  because  of  her  involvement.  On 
balance,  such  problems  are  small.  .  .  ” 

The  Vandergrift  publisher  brought  up  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  wrong  to  “use”  one’s  involvement  to  get 
more  and  better  stories  or  whether  it  is  wrong  not  to 
use  this  involvement.  “I  reckon,”  he  noted,  “something 
could  be  said  on  each  side  of  this  question,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  not  in  our  business  would  claim  it  is  wrong  to  use 
special  knowledge  while  most  of  us  claim  it  is  vrrong  to 
know  something  and  not  write  it  up. 

“It  is  our  feeling  that  not  using  things  we  know  be¬ 
cause  we’re  involved  is  wrong,  and  that  not  investigating 
as  much  as  one  has  time  to  is  also  wrong.  In  small  areas, 
such  investigations  don’t  lead  to  spectacular  exposes,  like 
Watergate.  In  fact,  many  times  the  end  story  just  barely 
seems  worth  it.  But  if  reporters  don’t  keep  using  the 
things  they  know,  then  when  and  if  that  one  prize-winner 
turns  up,  they  won’t  know  it.” 

Grimes  summary  was  that  “Of  course  we  must  be  in¬ 
volved — judiciously.” 

Robert  E.  Lind,  managing  editor  of  the  Connellsville 
Daily  Courier,  said  the  question  is  how  much  involve¬ 
ment.  “We  encourage  our  people  to  be  involved  in  com¬ 
munity  activities.  We  pay  their  dues,  their  meals — and 
any  other  expenses.” 

But,  Lind  pointed  out,  there  are  special  problems  for 
newspaper  people.  As  far  as  his  own  conduct  is  concerned, 
he  has  three  rules:  he  won’t  become  involved  in  partisan 
politics  and  doesn’t  think  any  newspaper  person  should; 
he  refuses  to  go  out  on  one-to-one  basis  to  ask  for  money 
for  charitable  activities;  he  refuses  to  become  publicity 
chairman  for  any  group  to  which  he  belongs.  Lind  added 
he  has  no  qualms  about  asking  for  money  on  a  group  basis 
— such  as  serving  as  anchorman  for  a  heart  fund  telethon. 
For  towTis  of  his  size,  Lind  declared  that  the  involvement 
of  newspaper  people  is  important  to  the  town  itself. 

Terry  Smiley,  news  editor.  North  Hills  Neivs  Record  of 
Pittsburgh,  declared:  “As  reporters,  we  don’t  have  to  be¬ 
long  to  anything  to  do  a  good  job.  In  fact,  there  are  dan¬ 
gers  in  getting  too  involved.  You  risk  losing  your  ability 
to  write  about  the  subject  objectively  and  effectively.” 

Smiley  developed  a  number  of  specific  questions  which 
might  be  directed  to  her  as  an  editor,  such  as:  “I  come 
from  a  small  town.  The  Rotary  meets  every  Wednesday 
for  lunch.  We  never  miss  one  of  their  meetings.  Where  else 
can  you  find  so  many  people  at  one  time  who  know  what’s 
going  on?”  She  said  her  answer  would  be:  “I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  this  type  of  involvement.  Keep  it  going  if 
that  is  you  reason — meeting  contacts.  Just  remember  that 
you  are  probably  talking  to  the  same  people  every  week. 
It  is  really  worth  your  time?” 

Clement  J.  Sweet,  managing  editor  of  the  Harrisburg 
Evening  News,  declared:  “The  very  nature  of  our  pro¬ 
fession  dictates  that  an  editor  has  no  choice  except  to  be 
involved.  But  the  involvement — whether  voluntary  or  in¬ 
voluntary — is  a  matter  of  degree.”  Sweet  said  it  is  only 
natural  that  most  editors  feel  a  social  obligation  or  some 
commitment  to  the  community — “Now  most  of  us  are 
joiners.  Everyone  likes  to  ‘belong.’  OK.  Belong — but  be 
careful.  .  . 

“Every  editor  should  have  his  own  personal  credo.  He 
must  remember  that  good  faith  with  the  reader  is  the 
foundation  of  all  journalism  worthy  of  the  name  and  that 
he  must  be  free  from  all  obligations  except  that  of  fidelity 
to  the  public  interest.  Promotion  of  any  private  interest  is 
contrary  to  the  general  welfare  and  is  not  compatible 
with  honest  journalism.” 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Ft.  Worth  Press  folds; 
financial  losses  cited 

The  Fort  Worth  Press  went  out  of 
business  Friday  (May  30)  after  53 
years  because  of  what  its  owners  said 
was  financial  failure. 

The  Press  was  owned  by  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper  group.  The  tabloid 
newspaper  published  five  afternoons  a 
week  and  on  Sundays.  Scripps-Howard 
said  it  had  45,000  subscribers. 

The  closing  of  the  Press  leaves  the 
city  with  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  which  publishes  morning,  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  editions. 

Jack  R.  Howard,  Scripps-Howard 
general  editorial  manager,  said:  “The 
Fort  Worth  Press,  never  economically 
strong,  has  not  made  a  profit  in  the  last 
25  years.  In  the  last  five  years  ex¬ 
penses  have  increased  steadily  and  in¬ 
evitably  losses  have  mounted.” 

Efforts  were  underway  this  week  to 
find  jobs  for  186  employees  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  which  sus¬ 
pended  publication  May  30. 

Leslie  E.  Yates,  president  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  said  some  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  newspapers  would  have  job  open¬ 
ings  for  displaced  personnel.  He  added 


that  the  annual  payroll  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  was  about  $1.8  million.  He  and  as¬ 
sociates  have  set  up  a  placement  bureau 
for  the  staff,  including  about  40  news¬ 
men  and  40  advertising  salesmen. 
Yates  said  he  is  retiring. 


Hoe  to  reorganize 
as  viable  concern 

The  United  States  District  Court, 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  has 
issued  an  order  directing  all  interested 
parties  in  the  matter  of  R.  Hoe  &  Com¬ 
pany  to  show  cause  on  July  16,  1975, 
why  the  court  should  not  approve  a 
proposed  recommendation  for  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  company. 

The  plan  of  reorganization  will  be¬ 
come  effective  when  approved  by  the 
Court,  accepted  by  the  creditors  of  the 
debtor  (R.  Hoe)  affected  by  the  plan 
who  hold  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of 
the  claims  filed  and  allowed,  and  when 
said  plan  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
court  and  consummated  by  the  trustees. 

Under  the  proposed  reorganization 
plan,  claims  of  unsecured  creditors  (in 
excess  of  $500)  shall  receive  one  share 
of  common  stock,  of  the  new  company. 


for  each  $3.7578  of  its  claim  or  have 
the  option  to  receive  $500  in  cash  in 
lieu  of  such  common  stock. 

On  December  17,  1974  nine  publish¬ 
ers  seeking  recovery  of  “premiums” 
that  were  paid  to  obtain  delivery  of 
printing  presses  on  order  at  the  time 
of  Chapter  X  filing  by  the  R.  Hoe  Com¬ 
pany,  won  an  appeal  case  (E&P,  Jan. 
4,  1975)  permitting  claims  totaling 
about  $900,000.  The  claims  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  are  in  the  category  of  un¬ 
secured  creditors. 

At  the  present  time  the  saw  division 
of  the  R.  Hoe  Company,  according  to 
the  trustees,  is  generating  sufficient 
profits  and  cash  flow  to  exist  as  a 
viable  concern  and  to  permit  effectua¬ 
tion  of  a  plan  of  reorganization  con¬ 
taining  provisions  which  should  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  all  parties  concerned. 


Newspaper  folds 

The  Journal  du  Nord-Quest,  a 
French-language  daily  newspaper  es¬ 
tablished  October  7,  1974,  has  ceased 
publication.  The  paper  owmed  by  Que¬ 
becer  Inc.  served  the  northwest  region 
of  Quebec. 


Should  editors  get  involved? 
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Sweet  said  he  was  not  saying  that  because  an  editor 
belong  to  an  organization,  its  requests  for  publicity  news 
coverage  should  be  scrutinized  more  than  that  of  another, 
but  he  was  saying  requests  should  stand  on  their  own 
merits  and  not  receive  favored  treatment.  Sweet  admitted 
there  can  be  no  general  agreement  on  w’hether  outside 
involvement  is  good  or  bad,  and  that  circumstances  dictate 
the  conclusion.  “What  is  crystal  clear,  however,  is  that 
all  news  personnel,  management  and  reportorial,  feel  that 
no  outside  activity  should  be  permitted  to  adversely  affect 
the  news  coverage.” 

Robert  E.  Lauf,  editor  of  the  S^inbury  Daily  Item,  clos¬ 
ing  speaker  on  the  panel,  declared,  “There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  editors  and  newspaper  people  should  be  involved 
in  the  communities  in  which  their  newspapers  are  circu¬ 
lated.  The  question  is — where  do  you  draw  the  line?”  It 
should  be,  he  said,  “always  within  the  confines  of  re¬ 
sponsible,  ethical  and  professional  journalism.” 

Lauf  said  he  would  like  to  discuss  “non-involvement”  and 
“involvement  in  reverse,”  by  first  saying  that  editors  and 
reporters  should  give  a  lusty  “no”  to  requests  to  .serve  as 
chairman  of  the  publicity  committee  of  any  organization. 
“Once  you  let  the  bars  down,  every  organization  that  keeps 
a  scrapbook  will  be  on  your  tail  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 

Lauf  declared  that  any  one  connected  with  the  news¬ 
paper  in  any  capacity  should  keep  “distance  between  that 
involvement  and  political  office — including  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  Even  if  it  is  possible  to  keep  an  absolutely  unbiased 
attitude,  the  public  will  never  buy  it  .  .  .” 

Explaining  “involvement  in  reverse”,  Lauf  said  that 
the  Daily  Item  found  it  effective  to  invite  people  in  the 
news,  or  news  sources,  to  the  paper’s  weekly  staff  meet¬ 
ings  to  talk  about  their  jobs.  Not  only  do  the  reporters 
get  a  closer  look.  Lauf  said,  but  “there’s  a  hidden  benefit 
from  this  time  of  interaction.  .  .  A  lively  question  and 
answer  period  always  develops,  and  almost  always,  our 
speaker  leaves  with  a  greater  degree  of  respect  for  the 
newspaper  reporter  ...  we  have  created  a  two-way  street 
— essential  to  any  news  operation.” 

Lauf  added  that  the  two-way  street  goes  further.  Once 


a  year  the  Daily  Item  schedules  a  series  of  meetings  in 
the  four  counties  of  its  circulation  area  as  an  “orienta¬ 
tion”  for  organization  officers  and  anyone  else  who  wishes 
to  attend.  Normally,  the  editor,  news  editor,  city  or  re¬ 
gional  editor  and  family  page  editor  attend.  Lauf  added 
that  the  paper  encourages  its  executives  and  some  re¬ 
porters  to  speak  about  “our”  newspaper  as  “their”  news¬ 
paper  to  all  kinds  of  audiences.  “It  gives  us  a  chance  to 
give  some  straight  answers  to  questions  on  the  minds  of 
our  readers.” 

John  V.  R.  Bull,  assistant  to  the  managing  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  presiding  for  the  panel,  termed 
even  the  “appearance  of  conflict  of  interest”  an  important 
issue  and  opted  for  non-involvement. 

Robert  S.  McCord,  executive  editor  of  the  Arkansas 
Democrat,  Little  Rock,  speaking  from  the  floor  said  he 
had  noticed  that  new  codes  of  ethics  come  down  strongly 
on  the  side  of  non-involvement  of  editors. 

McCord,  speaking  the  following  day  for  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  branch.  Central  Pennsylvania  Chapter,  as  national 
president-elect,  said  that  newspapers  have  a  credibility 
problem.  “It’s  old  hat  and  not  fun  to  talk  about.  .  .  .  Ask 
your  circulation  manager  how  much  luck  he  is  having  in 
selling  your  newspaper  to  young  people.  Then  consider 
this  fact:  Rolling  Stone,  a  weekly  newspaper  created  just 
for  them,  had  a  50%  increase  in  linage  in  the  last  year. 
Ask  your  advertising  manager  whether  you’ve  done  that 
well.” 

The  credibility  gap  can  be  closed  in  only  one  way,  with 
an  increase  in  professionalsm,  McCord  said.  “We  must 
convince  young  Americans  that  we  are  not  an  extension 
of  government  and  we  have  to  persuade  the  62%  of  the 
population  that  works  with  their  hands  that  we  are  neither 
ivory-tower  hypocrites  nor  tools  of  the  rich.  We  have  to 
demonstrate  to  everyone  that  we  can  not  be  bought,  either 
for  free  tickets  to  a  football  game  or  to  a  6-figpare  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule  .  .  .  that  we  are  as  concerned  about  the 
rights  of  privacy  as  we  are  about  the  right  to  know  .  .  . 
that  we  try  not  to  be  dumb,  careless  or  callow,  and  that 
we  reject  those  among  us  who  are.” 

McCord  declared  that  “professionalism  comes  from  act¬ 
ing  like  a  professional”  and  “policing  our  own  ranks.”  He 
termed  the  increased  number  of  ethics  codes  and  emphasis 
on  professionalism  as  “not  coming  a  moment  too  soon, 
because  as  we  know,  w’e  are  only  a  few  steps  away  from 
the  hands  of  arrogant  judges  and  vindictive  legislators.” 
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William  E.  Anderson  Harley  R.  Bierce  Richard  E.  Cady  Myrta  .1.  Pulliam  .Jerry  Clark 

☆☆☆☆☆  Five  stsifs 
means  excellence... 
riditzer,  SDX,  Polk, 
Paprocki  &  Pearson 


We’re  proud.  Proud  to  have  the  calibre  of 
people  who  have  won  one  of  the  most 
coveted  of  all  journalism  awards— the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  investigative  reporting. 
And,  we’re  proud  that  it  is  the  fifth  major 
national  award  earned  by  these  dedicated 
journalists. 

Many  people  played  a  part.  At  the  core 
was  the  investigative  team  of  William  E. 
Anderson,  Harley  R.  Bierce  and  Richard 
E.  Cady.  Approval  for  the  investigation 
was  given  by  Robert  P.  Early,  Managing 
Editor  and  Lawrence  S.  Connor,  City 
Editor  in  August  of  1973.  Beginning  in 
November  of  1973,  they  were  aided  by 
photographer  Jerry  Clark.  And,  they  were 
later  joined  in  their  endeavor  by  reporter 
Myrta  J.  Pulliam. 

As  a  result  of  their  combined  efforts, 
digging  for  the  truth,  daring  to  write  and 
print  it  as  they  knew  it,  widespread 
corruption  in  the  Indianapolis  Police 


Department  was  exposed.  The  series  of 
more  than  400  stories,  based  on  a  secret 
six-month  investigation,  began  in 
February  of  1974  and  led  to  extensive 
reform  of  the  city’s  police  and  judicial 
systems. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  says  it  all.  But  there  is 
more.  Previously  won  are  four  other 
national  awards— three  are  for  public 
service;  the  Tom  Paprocki  Memorial 
Award  of  the  National  Headliners  Club, 
the  George  Polk  Memorial  Award,  and  the 
award  from  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  The  fourth  is 
the  prestigious  Drew  Pearson  award  for 
excellence  in  investigative  reporting. 

Yes,  we’re  proud.  Of  our  people.  Of  their 
awards.  But  most  of  all,  we’re  proud  that 
we  have  been  able  to  provide  a  major 
service  to  our  ommunity.  After  all  that’s 
what  a  newspaper  is  all  about. 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


Poynter  picks 
Baldwin  to 
direct  school 

Donald  K.  Baldwin  will  become  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Modern  Media  Institute, 
a  new  educational  corporation  which 
he  will  start  activating  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Florida,  August  1,  1975. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Nel¬ 
son  Poynter,  board  chairman  of  the 
Times  Publishing  Company  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Poynter  Fund.  He  has 
gathered  material  and  held  conferences 
about  such  an  institute  for  more  than 
10  years. 

Baldwin  currently  is  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions  of  the  University  of  South  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  has  been  attached  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  for  special  duties.  He  went 
there  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
from  which  he  took  early  retirement  as 
editor  and  president  in  November  1971. 
Prior  to  coming  to  the  Times  in  1958, 
he  was  news  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  Tokyo. 

Baldwin,  57,  began  his  newspaper 
career  at  the  Pocatello  (Idaho)  Trib¬ 
une.  He  advanced  to  reporter,  then  city 
editor  of  the  Idaho  Falls  Post  Register 
and  then  to  assistant  national  editor 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News- 
Press.  He  joined  the  Associated  Press 
in  San  Francisco  as  a  reporter,  was 


Donald  K.  Baldwin 

promoted  to  AP’s  foreign  desk  in  New 
York  and  then  to  Tokyo  where  he  was 
in  charge  of  all  AP  coverage  of  the 
Far  East. 

During  his  tenure  as  editor  of  the 
Times,  the  paper  e.xpanded  its  state¬ 
wide  coverage,  gained  a  national  repu¬ 
tation  for  excellence  in  reporting  and 
graphic  illustration  of  the  news  and 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 


Baldwin  was  succeeded  as  editor  and 
president  by  Eugene  C.  Patterson,  who 
currently  is  traveling  in  China  with  a 
group  of  U.S.  editors,  and  who  recom¬ 
mended  his  predecessor  as  first  head 
of  the  new'  institute. 

The  Institute  will  not  duplicate  the 
w'ork  of  any  existing  educational  insti¬ 
tute  or  school  of  communications  or 
journalism.  Its  l)oard  of  trustees  will  be 
announced  later  this  year  after  Baldwin 
has  drawm  up  its  beginning  curriculum 
and  an  initial  site  is  rented  for  its 
quarters. 

Initially  the  MMI  will  be  financed  by 
the  Poynter  Fund,  established  in  1953 
in  honor  of  Times  publisher  Paul 
Poynter  and  Alice  Poynter  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  in 
1912.  Poynter  died  in  1950.  Mrs  Poynter 
lives  on  Snell  Isle  in  St.  Petersburg. 

“Marion  (Mrs.  Pojmter)  and  I  will 
supplement  funds  for  the  MMI  but  we 
expect  it  to  become  an  institution  of 
such  excellence  that  it  will  attract  sup¬ 
port  from  outside  foundations  in  the 
form  of  grants,  scholarships  and  fund¬ 
ing  of  special  experimental  projects,” 
Nelson  Poynter  said  at  a  meeting  with 
associates. 


Branham  retained 

The  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian 
has  appointed  Branham/ Newspaper 
Sales  as  their  national  representative. 
The  evening  and  Sunday  newspaper 
was  previously  represented  by  the 
Ward-Griffith  Company. 


Consultants  to  Management 
on  Executive  Recruitment 


Ron  Curtis  Q  Company 

O  HARE  PLAZA,  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60631 


When  you  need  help  finding  the 
right  individual  in  your 
General  Management,  Business, 
Advertising,  Mechanical, 
Circulation  and  Editorial  areas, 
call  (312)  693-6171  fora 
no-obligation  and  confidential 
discussion  of  our  services. 


Over  10  years  executive 
recruiting  experience  in  the 
following  areas: 

Newspaper 

Magazines 

Printing 


Carl  Young 

PUBLISHING 

DIVISION 


Bill  Davis 

PUBLISHING 

DIVISION 


Mike  Walker 

BROADCAST 

DIVISION 


Fred  Harms 

CATV 

DIVISION 
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^  Morgan^ 
Meridian 


1  Womack 


Georgetown  ty 
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Sheridan 


Garwood  i 
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ECRM’s  new  7600 
multi-terminal  input 
and  editing  system. 


[' 


/  i 


Unparalleled  flexibility 
and  a  price 
more  newspapers 
can  afford. 


At  last— an  advanced  copy  processing 
system  designed  and  priced  to  meet 
the  needs  of  small  to  medium-size 
newspapers.  ECRM  s  new  7600  offers 
an  expandable  approach  to  complete 
newsroom  and  classified  automation.  It 
includes  all  the  capabilities  of  the  large 
newspaper  systems  for  less  than  half  the 
cost.  You  get  a  PDP-1 1  computer— a 
proven  workhorse  in  the  newspaper 
industry  for  years.  You  get  rapidly 
accessible  RK-1 1  disc  drives  with 
storage  capacity  for  4.8  million  charac¬ 
ters.  And  you  get  the  same  advanced 
video  display  terminal  design  that  goes 
into  the  most  expensive  systems.  In 
short,  you  get  a  system  specially 
designed  to  simplify  and  streamline 
composition  input  and  editing  jobs. 


ECRM’s  new  Model  4400 
slave  scanner — one  of 
several  OCR  options.  The 
7600  is  compatible  with  all 
AUTOREADER  systems. 


The  7600  can  be  easily  expanded 
according  to  your  automation  timetable 
and  budget.  You  can  add  additional  ter¬ 
minals  in  the  newsroom  or  classified 
department.  You  can  add  a  slave  OCR 
scanner  or  a  complete  stand-alone  OCR 
system.  You  can  input  wire  service 
data  signals  or  add  a  complete  stand- 


ECRM’s  Model  9100  wire 
service  storage  and 
retrieval  system — one  of 
two  wire  service  copy 
processing  options. 


alone  storage  and  retrieval  system  cap¬ 
able  of  accommodating  any  number  of 
high  and  low  speed  wires.  You  can 
increase  disc  storage,  add  magnetic 
tape  storage,  and  install  a  paper  tape 
reader  for  input. 

Output  offers  the  same  flexibility.  You 
can  output  on  paper  tape,  magnetic 
tape  or  directly  on-line  to  your  typeset¬ 
ting  production  system.  The  7600  is 
compatible  with  the  production  equip¬ 
ment  in  use  today  and  it  can  be  easily 
modified  to  meet  your  future  needs. 

If  you're  investigating  ways  to  reduce 
costs  and  streamline  operations  you 
ought  to  investigate  the  7600.  Call  or 
write  for  complete  details. 

ECRM. 

The  first  name  in  OCR. 

Now  the  complete  source 
for  all  your  copy 
processing  needs. 


ECRM,  INC. 

205  BURLINGTON  ROAD 
BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS  01730 
(617)  275-1760 


REGIONAL  OFFICES 

NEW  ENGLAND  MID-ATLANTIC  SOUTHEAST  SOUTH  SOUTHWEST  MIDWEST  MIDWEST  WEST 

205  Burlington  Rd  N93  Fairview  Ave  Suite  310,  Building  340  Suite  1 1 1  Suite408  Suite209  3864CenterRd  Suite608 

Bedford  Mass  01 730  Pararnus,  N  J  07652  Interstate  North  Pkwy  5445  Mariner  St  4230  LBJ  Freeway  2620  East  Higgins  Rd  Brunswick.  Ohio  44212  999  N  Sepulveda  Blvd 

(617)275-1760  (  201)262-2228  Atlanta,  Ga  30339  Tampa,  Fla  33609  Dallas. Tex  75234  Elk  Grove  Village,  III  60007  (216)225-4100  El  Segundo.  Cal  90245 

(404)434-9335  (813)879-3282  (214)661-1338  (312)593-7650  (213)640-0694 
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Ad  convention 
organized  by 
ad  sales  rep 

The  first  national  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  convention  for  suburban  and  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  will  be  conducted 
June  24-27  in  Chicago. 

Publishers,  general  managers  and 
advertising  directors  of  more  than  800 
suburban  and  community  newspapers 
have  been  invited.  Executives  of  daily 
newsapers  are  also  invited  to  attend, 
according  to  James  A.  Marson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  U.S.  Suburban  Press  Inc.,  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  event. 

USSPI  was  formed  about  tw'o  years 
ago  to  handle  sales  for  small  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  competing  with 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers.  The 
firm  presently  represents  850  newspa¬ 
pers  with  a  total  circulation  of  11,- 
500,000  that  have  been  “packaged”  into 
network  form.  In  most  cases,  the  pack¬ 
ages  are  sold  in  combination  with  the 
iKBst  center  city  newspaper. 

The  sessions  will  be  set  up  in  work¬ 
shop  style,  hour  to  hour  and  one-half 
segments.  Each  .session  will  deal  with  a 
specific  topic.  Panels  made  up  of  ad¬ 
vertising  decision  makers  around  the 
country  are  being  assembled. 

Guest  speakers  will  include  Gerald 
Warren,  deputy  press  secretary  to 


President  Ford,  and  Gail  Smith,  gen¬ 
eral  director  of  advertising.  General 
Motors  Corp. 

Manufacturers  and  their  agency  per¬ 
sonnel  will  tell  suburban  and  commu¬ 
nity  executives  the  importance  of  im¬ 
proving  their  overall  linage  and  of  pro¬ 
viding  meaningful  readership  infor¬ 
mation  and  circulation  documentation. 

Suburban  publishers  and  their  ad¬ 
vertising  directors  will  have  an  open 
floor  discussion  with  national  adver¬ 
tisers  on  such  topics  as  “why  tv  and 
radio  run  away  with  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar?” 

Advertising  agency  personnel  will 
moderate  the  various  topic  panels,  with 
ad  executives  from  Amoco,  Campbell 
Soup,  General  Foods,  Chrysler  Motors. 

• 

Majority  of  newsmen 
testify  willingly 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  reporters  sub¬ 
poenaed  to  appear  at  trials  or  before 
grand  juries  in  the  last  26  months  com¬ 
plied  willingly,  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  says. 

The  Department  also  said  no  re¬ 
porter,  with  one  possible  exception,  w'as 
required  to  give  confidential  informa¬ 
tion.  The  possible  exception  involved  a 
case  in  w’hich  reporters  were  required 
to  disclose  details  of  an  undercover 
drug  purchase  made  in  developing  a 
news  story,  something  the  Department 
doubted  was  a  confidential  transaction. 


Cleveland  Press  does 
a  section  on  death 

One  of  the  most  unusual,  interesting, 
and  practically  informative  advertising 
supplements  appeared  in  the  Cleveland 
Press  on  Memorial  Day,  1975. 

In  an  attractively  simple  cover  bear¬ 
ing  the  title,  “A  Time  for  Sympathy 
and  Understanding”  printed  in  black 
over  a  variegated  vertical  w'ash  pink 
background,  the  section  was  presented 
entirely  in  editorial  format  in  an  easy 
to  read  style. 

The  concept  and  format  was  created 
and  produced  by  the  Cleveland  Press 
classified  advertising  department  as  a 
public  information  section  for  the  Fu¬ 
neral  Directors  of  Ohio. 

The  objective  of  tbe  section  w'as  to 
create  a  more  complete  awareness  and 
understanding  of  the  various  roles  and 
experiences  related  to  funerals  and  the 
proper  burial  of  the  dead. 

Getting  into  the  subject  quickly,  page 
2  of  the  8  page  section  explains  the 
need  of  sharing  and  understanding  the 
experience  and  shock  of  death. 

Following  pages  explain  Religious 
Customs,  The  Funeral,  the  role  of  The 
Funeral  Director,  Memoriams,  Funeral 
Etiquette,  and  concludes  by  supplying 
information  on  additional  reading  ma¬ 
terial  and  availability  of  educational 
material. 

Prior  to  distribution  of  the  section, 
a  random  sampling  of  principal  indi¬ 
viduals  indicated  a  keen  sense  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  entire  section  regard¬ 
ing  art,  subject  matter,  type  sizes  and 
topical  format.  Both  an  educator  and  a 
minister  expressed  an  interest  in  ob¬ 
taining  additional  copies  for  use  in 
their  work. 

Also  prior  to  distribution,  the  sec¬ 
tion  was  presented  at  Ohio  Funeral 
Directors  Educational  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  at  a  recent  convention  where  it 
was  tentatively  anticipated  that  dis¬ 
tribution  throughout  the  state  could  be 
in  excess  of  one  million  copies. 

The  pilot  distribution  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  was  sponsored  by  the  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Funeral  Directors  Association. 

• 

Boston  Globe  promotes 
three  news  staffers 

Thomas  Winship,  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  announced  the  following  pro¬ 
motions  and  new  assignments  recently. 

Jeff  McLaughlin,  an  assistant  metro¬ 
politan  editor,  was  named  metropolitan 
editor.  With  assistant  managing  editor 
Robert  Kierstead,  he  will  coordinate 
local  news  coverage  for  the  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  Globe. 

Wilfrid  C.  Rodgers,  metropolitan 
editor  for  the  Evening  Globe,  w'as  nam¬ 
ed  director  of  training  for  the  news¬ 
room.  Additionally,  he  will  wTrite  a 
labor  column  twice  weekly. 

Effective  June  1,  Anthony  Spinaz- 
zola,  Sunday  editor,  will  become  editor 
of  the  Sunday  Globe  Magazine. 
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RALPH  FUSCO  ASSOCIATES 

OUR  BUSINESS  .  .  .  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

•  WEB  WIDTH  CHANGES 

COMPLETED  AND  IN  PROGRESS: 

San  Francisco  Progress  (Harle-Hanks  Newspaper) 

San  Antonio  Express  and  News 

Mattia  Press,  Belleville,  N.J.  (National  Star) 

Gazette  Journal,  Reno,  Nev.  (Speidel  Newspaper) 

Stockton  Record,  Stockton,  Ca.  (Speidel  Newspaper) 

Visalia  Tinres  Delta,  Visalia,  Ca.  (Speidel  Newspaper) 

Salinas  Califarnian,  Salinas,  Ca.  (Speidel  Newspaper) 


•  PRESS  CONVERSIONS 

SHALLOW-RELIEF  PLATES  .  . 
DI-LITHO 

PERMANENT  SADDLES,  LOCKUPS 


PLASTIC  OR  METAL 


PRESS  REFURBISHING 

ADDITIONS  AND  MODIFICATIONS 

PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERING 

OSHA  REQUIREMENTS 
NOISE  ABATEMENT 
CONSULTATION  SERVICES 


Call  or  W  rite: 


RALPH  FIJSCO  ASSOCIATES 


EAST 

30  Fern  Drive 

Commack,  New  York  1 1725 
516-864-1352 


WEST 

Post  Office  Box  5258 
Son  Mateo,  Ca.  94402 
415-574-2445 
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Visit  our  ThinkTank 


If  you  go  in  thinking  equipment, 
you’ll  come  out  thinking  systems. 

When  it  comes  to  total  input  systems,  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts.  When  you  visit  our  Think  Tank  at  Booth  1 1 10  in  Astro  Hall, 
we’ll  prove  the  point. 

You’ll  meet  with  members  of  our  staff  who  offer  a  total  of  more  than  300  years 
of  experience  in  solving  graphic  arts  problems.  Sure,  they  know  equipment. 
Inside  out.  But  more  important,  they  know  how  to  use  the  equipment  to  design 
total  systems  to  meet  your  critical  requirements,  and  then  some. 

We’re  not  content  just  to  solve  your  current  problems.  Our  job  is  to  help  you 
look  beyond.  We’ll  show  you  how  a  CompuScan  system  can  go  to  work  for 
your  maximum  efficiency  and  profit.  And  how  it  can  be 
expanded  as  you  expand. 

ThinkTank  . . .  everyone? 

CompuScan,  Inc.,  900  Huyler  Street,  Total  Input  Systems 

T eterboro.  New  Jersey  07608.  from  a 

Phone;  (201)  288-6000.  full-service  company. 

compu\can  ..c 


ALPHA  OCR.  The  new¬ 
est  most  versatile  opti¬ 
cal  character  recogni¬ 
tion  system  ever  offered 
for  the  graphic  arts  in¬ 
dustry. 


FLOPPY  DISC.  The 

floppy  disc  magnetic 
storage  system  is  the 
most  flexible  and  mod¬ 
ular  that  is  available. 
Text  is  stored  on  very 
low  cost  removable 
discs  that  are  easier  to 
load  than  phonograph 
records. 


PUNCH  6.  7.  or  8  level 
paper  tape  output  in 
standard  TTS,  ASCI, 
EPSADIC.  or  any  other 
code  structure. 


TAPE  READER  .Capable 
of  reaching  6.  7.  or  8 
channel  paper  tape. 
Designed  to  accept  in¬ 
put  from  any  wire  ser¬ 
vice  or  local  perfora¬ 
tion  of  fext  material. 


DISC  PAC  •  Standard  re¬ 
movable  disc  pac  used 
for  mass  storage  of  in¬ 
formation  for  rapid  re¬ 
trieval  and  file  manipu¬ 
lation. 


WIRE.  System  accepts 
input  from  any  news 
wire,  number  of  wires 
or  a  system  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  individual 
needs. 


TYPESETTER.System  is 
capable  of  outputting 
to  any  tape-operated 
typesetting  device. 


VDT.  The  editing  ter¬ 
minal  is  among  the 
most  powerful  and 
flexible.  It  is  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  mini¬ 
computer  and  shares 
memory  I/O  and  com¬ 
puter  power  with  it. 
Characters,  words,  sen¬ 
tences.  and  paragraphs 
can  be  deleted,  copied, 
moved,  saved.  Word 
wrap  around  is  pre¬ 
vented  and  paragraph 
integrity  is  preserved 


MINICOMPUTER  The  minicomputer  is  a  proven  general 
purpose  powerful  controller.  It  is  available  with  up  to 
32K.  16  bit  instructions,  DMA,  interrupt  structure  and 
extensive  I/O  facilities  plus  other  numerous  peripherals 


PAPER  TAPE 


COMPUTER  SYSTEM. 

CompuScan  input  sys¬ 
tems  can  be  interfaced 
directly  on  line  to  any 
typesetting  computer. 


Visit  CompuScan’s  Think  Tank  at  Booth  1110,  ANPA/RI 
Convention  Exhibition,  Astro  Hall,  Houston,  Texas,  June  15-19, 1975. 
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SYSTEM  V 

Your  Score 
Today  I  Tomorrow 


V-l-P  SYSTEM 

Your  Score 
Today  i  Tomorrow 
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Mergenthaler 

services 

the 

TOTAL 

SYSTEM 


Choose  from  many 
Mergenthaler  systems 


.  one  that  best 
suits  your  needs 


You  don’t  have  to  “try  on  for  size”  a  Mergenthaler  system 
because  we  have  one  especially  for  you,  to  meet  your  needs. 
Our  systems  are  modular,  you  buy  only  what  you  need ...  as 
you  need  it.  Figure  it  yourself . . .  indicate  on  a  scorecard  your 
current  and  potential  reguirements.  The  scorecard  will 
specify  a  “custom”  system  for  you.  It  may  be  our  V-l-P 
Newspaper  System  (ideal  for  a  smaller  newspaper)  or  it  may 
be  System  V  which  supports  our  303,  505  and  606  product 
lines.  In  any  case,  the  system  will  grow  with  you  as  your 
needs  expand.  More  completely  computerized  systems 
support  Mergenthaler  phototypesetters  than  any  other 
phototypesetter.  Mergenthaler  puts  it  all  together  .  .  .  and 
services  the  total  system.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
R  O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  1 1 803.  I  Hflonnontii^ia 


Mergenthaler 


news-people 
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W.  O.  Taylor 


J.  P.  Giuggio 


T.  Winship 


D.  Stanger 


New  officers  elected  by  Affiliated  stockholders 


William  O.  Taylor,  42,  was  electod 
prosidont  of  the  Boston  Globe  at  the 
annual  stockholders  meeting  of  Af¬ 
filiated  Publications  Inc.,  the  parent 
company  of  the  Globe. 

Taylor  is  the  fifth  member  of  the 
Taylor  family  to  hold  that  position.  lie 
succeeds  .lohn  I.  Taylor,  who  was  e.lect- 
<h1  president  of  .Affiliated  Publications. 

Davis  Taylor,  father  of  William,  was 
re-elected  hoard  chairman  of  .Affiliated 
Publications  and  will  continue  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Globe,  a  position  he  has 
held  for  20  years. 

At  the  same  meeting,  .lohn  P.  Giup- 
pio,  41,  was  elected  vicepresident  and 
treasurer  of  the  Globe,  hecominp  the 
first  non-member  of  the  foundinp;  Tay¬ 
lor  family  in  103  years  to  hold  the  lat¬ 
ter  position. 

.Also  hreakinp  precedent  was  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  eilitor  Thomas  Winship  as  a 
Globe  director.  No  Globe  employee, 
other  than  a  Taylor,  has  ever  been  a 
hoard  member. 

Robert  .Ahern,  director  of  planning 
and  research  at  the  Globe,  was  elected 
vicepresident  of  .Affiliated  Publications. 

Named  Affiliated  controller  was 
Arthur  Kinpsbury,  27.  He  succeeds 
.Albert  lloldridpe,  who  will  continue  as 
Globe  controller.  Kingsbury  was  as¬ 
sistant  to  Holdridge. 

David  Stanger,  48,  was  named  Globe 
business  manager  to  succeed  Giuggio 
and  Donald  O’Neill,  44,  replaces 
Stanger  as  Globe  production  manager. 

William  Taylor,  a  1954  Harvard 
graduate,  will  also  continue  in  his  posi¬ 


tion  as  Globe  general  manager,  direct¬ 
ing  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
newspaper. 

Giuggio  came  to  the  publisher’s  of¬ 
fice  after  many  years  in  several  capac¬ 
ities  in  the  newspaper’s  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  He  has  super¬ 
vised  the  Globe  Santa  Fund  for  several 
years. 

.Ahern  has  been  at  the  Globe  since 
1939.  He  was  the  Globe’s  research 
manager  from  194fi  to  1955.  He  was 
appointed  promotion  manager  in  1955 
and  became  director  of  promotion  and 
research  in  1965. 

Stanger  is  a  former  stereotyper.  He 
was  assisted  as  production  director  by 
O’Neill,  who  was  promoted  from  the 
composing  room  foreman’s  staff. 

• 

Dknnis  a.  Hartig  has  been  named 
executive  editor  and  R.  R.  Hundlky 
managing  editor  of  the  Martinsville 
(Va.)  Bulletin.  Hundley  succeeds 
CiiARi.KS  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  who  resigned 
to  l>ecome  managing  editor  of  the  Bris¬ 
tol  (\'a.)  Herald-Courier. 

*  tif  * 

Edward  A.  Wyatt  IV,  editor  of  the 
Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress-Index,  re¬ 
tired  recently  after  35  years  of  service. 

♦  ♦  ♦' 

Pail  S.  Hurkr,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Landmark  Communications, 
Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  retired. 

*  ♦  * 

Genk  Hamilton,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  .Margville-.AIcoa  (Tenn.) 
Daily  Times,  has  been  promoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 


Why  didn't  we  think  of  it  before? 

It"s  so  simple.  Editors  everywhere... who  wish  to  talk 
about  a  feature  or  a  service  problem... can  now 
dial  us  direct — no  operator,  no  aggravation — free! 
Marvelous!  Just  dial — 


A  simple  convenience  of 

foos^lngclcs'^mes  SYNDICATE 


Eugene  C.  Bishop  ends 
44-years  at  Peninsula 

Eugene  C.  Bi.shop  has  retired  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Peninsula 
I  Newspapers  Incorporated  ending  a  44- 
j  year  career  that  started  as  an  adver- 
tising  salesman  for  the  Palo  Alto 
jer  Times. 

PNI  is  the  employe-owned  organiza- 
derS  publishes  the  Palo  Alto 

Times,  Redwood  City  Tribune,  Valley 
,  direct-  .Journal,  Peninsula  Living  and  Times- 
of  the  Gazette. 

In  conformance  with  a  PNI  policy 
ler’s  of-  established  six  years  ago.  Bishop  re- 
1  capac-  tired  on  his  66th  birthday.  May  31. 
fied  ad-  PNI  directors  voted  to  give  president 
super-  Harry  L.  Millet  the  added  title  of 
■  several  board  chairman.  They  also  appointed 
Thomas  E.  Bogardus,  business  man- 
be  since  ager  of  the  Times,  to  the  board  to  suc- 
research  ceed  Bishop. 

He  was  Bishop  was  graduated  from  Stanford 
in  1955  University  where  he  had  been  business 
Lion  and  manager  of  the  school  newspaper.  He 
became  publisher  of  the  Times  in  1938 
,’per.  He  and  in  1953  was  named  general  man- 
ector  by  ager  of  PNI.  He  was  named  president 
rom  the  in  1958  and  added  the  title  of  board 
iff.  chairman  in  1966.  He  resigned  the 

presidency  a  year  ago  to  prepare  for 
1  named  his  retirement. 

lUNDLEY  Bishop  has  been  president  of  the 
•tinsville  California  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
succeeds  sociation  and  a  member  of  the  board 
resigned  of  directors  of  the  .American  News- 
;he  Bris-  paper  Publishers  .Association.  He  was 
president  of  the  ANP.A  Foundation 
which  promotes  research  and  educa- 
ir  of  the  tion  for  the  newspaper  profession. 
dex,  re-  Bogardus  joined  the  Times  in  1951 
’  service.  after  having  been  circulation  manager 
in  Turlock.  He  was  named  classified 
of  the  advertising  manager  in  1952  and  busi- 
lications,  ness  manager  in  1965. 

• 

John  W.  Dewey,  51,  retiring  pub- 
ig  man-  Usher  of  the  Racine  Journal-Times — to 
(Tenn.)  management  consulting  firm  of 

k1  to  ad-  F]dward  D.  Evans  &  Associates  Inc. 

The  addition  of  Dewey  to  the  staff  adds 
consulting  services  in  the  publishing 
and  broadcasting  fields  to  the  firm’s 
offerings,  Evans  said. 

«  «  « 

ilk  Doug  Miller,  retail  advertising  ac¬ 

count  executive,  Pasadena  Star-News — 
promoted  to  national  advertising  man- 
,01  ager,  succeeding  Bob  Ginter,  who 

^  joined  the  new  Los  Angeles  office  of 

Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  Sales  Inc. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Elmer  Lower,  senior  vicepresident 
of  American  Broadcasting  Corp. — 
elected  president  of  the  Correspondents 
Fund,  which  aids  former  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  when  they  are  in  need. 
Stanley  M.  Swinton,  vp.  Associated 
Press — named  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  after  two  terms  as 
— *1  president. 
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in  the  news 


Philadelphia  Bulletin  forms  management  board 


The  formation  of  a  management 
board  and  the  realignment  of  executive 
responsibilities  at  the  Plnladeli>lnn 
Bulletin  were  announced  by  William  L. 
McLean,  III,  editor  and  publisher. 

Kichard  W.  Carpenter  and  .Joseph  G. 
Elliott,  vicepresidents,  have  been  as¬ 
signed  expanded  responsibilities.  They 
will  serve  on  the  Iward  together  with 
Albert  Sjjendlove,  vicepresident.  Jack 
Betson,  circulation  director,  B.  Dale 
Davis,  executive  editor,  Richard  Pow¬ 


ers,  production  manager  and  John  A. 
Flynn,  treasurer. 

.\lso  named  to  the  board  were  John 
U.  Buhsmer  who  has  been  promoted  to 
manager,  industrial  relations  and  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  Warren  Perry  who  has 
been  promoted  to  advertising  director. 

The  management  board  will  co-or¬ 
dinate  operating  decisions  and  both 
short  and  long-range  planning.  The 
board  will  be  headed  by  McLean. 

“These  moves  will  strengthen  the 


Woman  in  the  press  box 


Betty  Cuniberti  has  been  a  sports- 
writer  for  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sim-Tclegratn  for  one  year,  covering 
everything  from  Little  League  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Rams,  and  says,  “I  haven’t 
seen  a  naked  athlete  yet. 

“I  never  have  crusaded  to  enter  the 
locker  rooms,  .\nyway,  I  contend  that 
you  don’t  have  to  take  a  shower  with 
Don  Sutton  to  cover  a  baseball  game. 
For  my  post-game  quotes,  I  solicit  help 
from  a  male  friend  or  several  under¬ 
standing  writers  who  are  willing  to 
get  the  questions  asked  and  answered 
for  me.’’ 

Obviously,  this  is  not  the  perfect 
way  to  operate,  but  it  works,  concedes 
Cuniberti,  the  only  full-time  female 
sports  writer  in  Southern  California. 
She  was  hired  by  the  Sun-Telegram,  a 
Gannett  paper,  just  before  her  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  where  she  receiv'ed  a  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  in  English  and  won  an 
$800  first  prize  in  a  campus  creative 
writing  contest. 

“As  more  and  more  women  come  into 
the  field  of  sportswriting,  many  facili¬ 
ties  for  post  game  conversation  will  be 
modernized  so  the  women  can  be  there 
first-hand,’’  she  said,  noting  that  the 
UCLA  basketball  team  conducts  its 
post  game  intetrviews  just  outside  the 
locker  room,  in  a  hallway  where  the 
public  is  not  free  to  enter. 

Male  chauvinism  in  sports 

There  are  ways  a  woman  sports- 
writer  can  get  the  information.  So 
that’s  not  the  problem.  The  problem, 
according  to  Cuniberti  is  convincing 
editors  that  you  can  get  it. 

“Male  chauvinism  runs  rampant  in 
many  sports  departments,  especially 
those  headed  by  someone  who  has  been 
doing  his  job  the  .same  way  for  36 
years.  Many  of  these  men  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  accept  the  fact  that  women 
can  even  keep  score,  let  alone  write  a 
game  account  or  feature,’’  she  de¬ 
clared. 

“If  they  find  out,  to  their  dismay, 
that  a  woman  shows  knowledge,  talent 
and  capability  to  do  the  job,  they’ll 
throw  the  only  weapon  at  her  that  she 
can’t  refute — her  sex.  A  woman  can’t 


Betty  Cuniberti 

go  into  a  locker  room,  therefore  women 
can’t  cover  sports.  These  are  the  kinds 
of  fallacies  a  woman  can  expect  to 
right  if  she  is  serious  about  a  sports- 
writing  career.’’ 

An  Associated  Press  suney  esti¬ 
mates  that  there  are  about  25  women 
nationally  who  have  worked  as  sports- 
writers,  plus  five  or  so  more  who  are 
sports  broadcasters  for  tv  or  radio. 

After  Betty  had  a  “few  tug  of  war 
sessions’’  in  her  sports  department  she 
is  making  headway  in  convincing  her 
management  that  she  can  cover  games, 
as  well  as  write  her  usual  column  and 
features.  Last  summer  she  was  given 
the  chance  to  prove  herself,  covering 
the  L.A.  Dodgers  about  once  a  week. 

“That’s  all  I  ask — a  chance.  That’s 
all  anyone  in  the  newspaper  business 
should  expect.  The  rest  of  it  is  up  to 
the  reporter,”  she  said.  Cuniberti 
seemed  to  have  proven  herself  in  the 
area  of  feature  writing  when  she  won 
the  local  press  club  award  for  best 
sports  story  of  the  year. 
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ability  of  The  Evening  and  Sunday 
Bulletin  to  respond  to  the  changing 
needs  of  the  expanding  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  and  the  rapid  techno¬ 
logical  developments  in  the  newspaper 
industry,”  McLean  said. 

Carpenter,  vicepresident,  marketing, 
will  Ik!  responsible  to  the  publisher  for 
development  of  marketing  plans  and 
overall  direction  of  circulation  as  well 
as  advertising,  promotion  and  research. 

Elliott  will  be  responsible  for  super¬ 
vising  development  of  new  processes 
and  computer  applications  at  The  Bul¬ 
letin.  He  will  also  monitor  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  receipt,  handling  and  use  of  news¬ 
print  and  will  develop  additional  qual¬ 
ity  control  procedures. 

John  Buh.smer,  who  came  to  the  Bul¬ 
letin,  October  1,  1973  as  manager  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations,  will  take  on  many 
of  the  personnel  duties  previously  han¬ 
dled  directly  by  Elliott.  Buhsmer,  work¬ 
ing  with  Elliott,  will  be  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  Bulletin  person¬ 
nel  policies. 

As  advertising  director.  Perry  will 
be  responsible  for  national,  retail,  clas¬ 
sified  sales  and  advertising  related  ad¬ 
ministrative  functions.  He  has  served  as 
advertising  manager  since  July  1,  1972. 
He  came  to  the  Bulletin  in  1969  from 
the  Baltimore  .Veies  American  where 
he  served  as  advertising  director. 

• 

Mrs.  Ji’DiTH  V.  W.  Brown,  editor- 
executive  vicepresident,  .Veie  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald  —  elected  publisher, 
succeeding  her  mother,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Vance  Weld,  who  died  in  February. 
Mrs.  Brown  will  continue  as  editor. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bob  Elliott,  sports  writer  and  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  for 
33  years — retired.  His  wife.  Merry, 
retired  from  the  Herald  advertising 
department. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Robert  V.  Christian,  a  former  At¬ 
lanta  newsman — promoted  to  vicepresi¬ 
dent/public  relations  of  Eastern  Air¬ 
lines  in  Miami. 

*  *  * 

DeVan  Shumway,  editorial  writer 
for  the  San  Diego  Union — named  pub¬ 
lic  information  officer  for  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Futures  Trading  Commission,  a  new 
regulatory  agency.  Shumway’s  last 
Washington  job  was  as  chief  press 
spokesman  for  President  Nixon’s  1972 
Committee  to  Re-elect  the  President. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Ifs  time  you  knew 
why  we  sel  more 
newspaper  systems 
tiian  anyone  else 
mtheworid 


We  know 
the  business. 

For  over  ten  years,  our  sales 
persons  have  been  bringing 
computers  into  virtually 
every  comer  of  newspaper 
activity  —  editorial,  produc¬ 
tion,  business  and  remote 
reporting.  As  a  result  of  this 
experience  we  anticipate 
problem  areas  that  other 
suppliers  haven't  yet  expe¬ 
rienced.  And  we  offer  you 
total  hardware  and  software 
systems  proven  in  news¬ 
paper  environments.  Just 
like  yours. 

We  service 
what  we  sell. 

We  feel  our  responsibility 
continues  long  after  the  sale 
is  made.  Therefore,  we  pro¬ 
vide  you  all  the  services  you 
need  to  be  successful  — 
installation,  training, 
maintenance,  and  oper¬ 
ational  support. 


■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

Digitul'i  Typeset- 1 1,  (mwirful 
aysttfn,  lets  you  simultaneously  capture  ami 

We  believe 
in  flexibility. 

No  two  newspapers  are  the 
same.  So,  in  order  for  us  to 
provide  you  a  system  that 
does  what  you  want,  we 
offer  more  hardware  and 
software  solutions  than  any 
other  supplier.  We  don't 
push  capability  that  you 
don't  need,  yet  we  offer 
solutions  that  you  possibly 
haven't  yet  considered. 


prepare  input  copy,  edit  and  control  data  flow 
and  perform  complex  managemeyd  operations. 

We  train 
yourstafl 

Digital  has  a  worldwide  net¬ 
work  of  training  centers,  14 
in  all,  to  bring  your  people 
up  to  speed  fast.  What's 
more,  we  believe  in  con¬ 
ducting  courses  right  at 
your  site.  In  addition,  our 
Typesetting  Applications 
Software  Consulting  group 
(TASC)  will  consult  with 
you  to  explore  ways  to  opti¬ 
mize  your  operation. 


Digital's  DECset-SOOO,  is  a  system  based  on  the  world's  most  popular  small  computer  to  service  tuwsrooms,  composing  rooms  and  busi ru'Sh  offices. 


Me  put  you  in 
good  companyL 

The  Newspaper  Computer 
Users  Group  —  Digital 
users  all  —  is  one  of  the 
most  sophisticated  and  best 
organized  users  societies  in 
the  world.  It  is  instrumental 
in  your  success  and  in  ours 
—  they  help  you,  you  help 
them,  and  the  entire  group 
helps  us  design  the  prod¬ 
ucts  the  printing  industry 
needs. 


Me  guarantee 
stamlKy. 

It's  important  for  you  to 
know  that  we'll  be  around 
in  the  future  to  provide  the 
support  you  need  and  to 
develop  new  and  better 
products.  As  one  of  the 
world's  leading  computer 
manufacturers.  Digital  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  first  with  new 
ideas. 


Me  offer 
you  growth. 

Each  of  our  systems  is 
designed  around  a  family  of 
computers.  As  a  result,  you 
can  look  forward  year  after 
year  to  smooth,  modular 
growth  with  greater  capabil¬ 
ity,  increased  reliability  and 
lower  costs. 

Me'H  show  you 

atANFA/RI, 

Houston. 

Or  if  you  prefer,  write  for 
our  latest  brochure: 

Graphic  Arts  Group,  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation, 
Maynard,  Mass.  01754. 
(617)  897-5111.  European 
headquarters:  81  route  de 
I'Aire,  1211  Geneva  26.  Tel: 
42  79  50.  Digital  Equipment 
of  Canada,  Etd. 


Digital's  VT-20,  Video  Display  Terminal,  represents  human  engineering  at  its  best  to  simplify 


editing  and  typesetting  operations. 


News  people  in  news 

{Continued  from  page  21) 


Louis  Franconeri,  previously  in 
charge  of  new  production  system  devel¬ 
opment  for  Baltimore  Sunpapers — 
named  director  of  operations  wdth  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  production  opera¬ 
tions,  data  processing,  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  and  facilities  planning. 

*  *  * 

N.  S.  Hayden,  president  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Publishing  Co. — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tri-State  Area  Council  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

*  * 

Henry  C.  Schneider,  formerly  with 
Million  Markets  Newspapers — joined 
Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  Sales  as  San 
Francisco  manager.  Alitied  E.  Strau- 
BiNGER,  previously  with  Sawyer-Fergu- 
son  &  Walker — to  New  York  sales  staff 
of  K-R  Newspaper  Sales. 

*  *  * 

Howard  S.  Stall,  presently  man¬ 
ager  of  corporate  public  relations  for 
Celesco  Industries,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 
— appointed  public  affairs  officer  of  the 
Johnson  Space  Center. 

«  «  ♦ 

John  R.  Herbert,  executive  director 
of  Massachusetts  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association — elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Quincy  Cooperative 
Rank. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

James  F.  Chatfield,  previously  staff 
director  for  public  information  in  the 
American  Bar  Association’s  Chicago 
office — joined  the  American  Society  of 
Association  Executives  as  director  of 
public  and  international  relations  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

-  «  «  ♦ 

Raymond  J.  McHugh,  former  news¬ 
paperman  who  has  been  serving  as  an 
assistant  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet¬ 
eran  Affairs — named  editor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  magazine. 

*  >i<  * 

L.  Edward  Mi’llins — promoted  from 
assistant  professor  to  associate  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  school  of  journalism. 


Pittsburgh  Press  names 
Hoop  assistant  M.  E. 

Three  promotions  to  key  positions  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  have  been  announced  by  editor 
John  Troan. 

William  S.  Hoop,  who  has  served  as 
news  editor  since  1957,  was  named  to 
the  newly  created  post  of  assistant 
managing  editor.  Former  associate 
news  editor  Fred  Mishler  Jr.  succeeds 
Hoop  as  news  editor.  Ernest  I.  De- 
Filippi  has  been  named  associate  news 
editor. 

• 

Deane  C.  Avery,  executive  editor, 
and  E.  Wesley  Hammond,  business 
manager — to  become  co-publisher  and 
editor,  and  co-publisher  and  general 
manager,  respectively,  of  The  Day, 
New  London,  Conn.,  next  March  1,  fol¬ 
lowing  retirement  of  publisher  Bar¬ 
nard  I..  Colby. 

*  *  * 

Ross  Greer,  publisher.  North  Shore 
News,  Roxboro,  Quebec — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Quebec  Community  News¬ 
papers  As.sociation. 

*  *  * 

David  H.  Foster,  associated  with  the 
MARC  Corp.  as  a  social  science  re¬ 
searcher,  and  Oil  Daily  as  manager  of 
market  research — named  an  assistant 
to  John  R.  Miller,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Hearst  Corp. 

*  ♦  * 

Kenneth  Share,  formerly  general 

manager — promoted  to  publisher  of 

American  Metal  Market /Metalworking 
News. 

*  >tc 

Bob  Considine,  syndicated  columnist 
— received  an  honorarv  doctor  of  hu¬ 
mane  letters  from  Wilkes  College. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Anthony  Irwin,  36,  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  of  Monterey  Pe¬ 
ninsula  Herald,  succeeding  Alex  Oli¬ 
vetti,  who  has  joined  the  paper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

♦  *  * 

Harry  Ratz,  photographer,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  since  1940 — promoted 
to  photography  director,  succeeding 
Philip  J.  Acqiwiva,  retiring  after  40 
years  with  the  newspaper. 


William  BEEcnm,  deputy  assistant 
Defense  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs, 
Washington — resigned  to  join  Boston 
Clobe's  Washington  bureau.  Beecher, 
41,  joined  the  Pentagon  staff  two  years 
ago,  from  his  post  as  military  corre¬ 
spondent,  New  York  Times.  Previously, 
he  was  on  the  Washington  staff,  the 
Wall  St.  .Journal. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  C.  Bergenheim,  publisher, 
Boston  Herald  American  and  Sunday 
Herald  .Advertiser,  and  Zadie  Hat¬ 
field,  manager.  The  Christian  Science 
Publishing  Co. — elected  to  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

♦  *  ♦ 

David  Wheeler,  business  manager  of 
the  Selma  (Ala.)  Times- Journal,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the  Marion 
(Ala.)  Messenger.  He  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  Wilson  Koeppel,  circulation 
director. 

*  ♦  * 

Sidney  R.  Cook,  publisher  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  News¬ 
papers — awarded  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  commercial  science  at  West¬ 
ern  New  England  College.  Cook  has 
been  a  college  trustee  since  1954. 

«  «  * 

George  R.  Little,  president  of  the 
Northern  New  York  Publishing  Co. — 
elected  publisher  of  the  company,  suc¬ 
ceeding  his  father,  Franklin  R.  Lit¬ 
tle,  who  died  April  20.  Charles  W. 
Kelly,  executive  vicepresident — named 
editor  of  the  Ogdensburg  Journal  and 
put  in  charge  of  operations  for  the  six 
papers  published  by  the  company.  Gil¬ 
bert  Scott,  business  manager.  Journal 
— named  comptroller  for  the  group, 
which  includes  the  daily  Journal,  the 
Sunday-.Advance-News,  the  bi-weekly 
Massena  Observer,  and  three  weeklies, 
Potsdam  Courier-Freeman,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Plaindealer,  and  Rural  News, 
Canton. 

*  <i>  * 

Dr.  Scott  M.  Cutlip,  visiting  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  since  January — to  serve  as 
acting  dean  of  the  journalism  school. 
Dr.  Warren  K.  Agee  resigned  as  dean 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  School  of 
Journalism,  effective  June  30,  in  order 
to  return  to  full-time  teaching  and  re¬ 
search. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Baker,  reporter-photographer. 
Thousand  Oaks  (Calif.)  News-Chron¬ 
icle — to  city  editor. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  W.  Steacy  Jr.,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Stinday  Call- 
Chronicle  (1965-1974) — concluded  a  29- 
year  career  in  newspaper  management 
with  his  retirement  May  16. 

Retirement  home 

Wes  Gallagher,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  .Associated  Press,  has 
bought  a  i-etirement  home  in  Santa 
Barbara,  California.  Gallagher  plans 
to  retire  from  .AP  at  age  65,  which 
he  will  be  in  October,  1976. 
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Lighter  newsprint  rolls 
reduces  newspaper  costs 


Conversion  by  newsprint  mills  to 
manufacturing  30-pound  newsprint 
rather  than  the  standard  32-pound 
product  is  making  a  worthwhile  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  use  of  fiber  and  in  the  costs 
of  manufacturing  and  shipping,  Bruce 
Fallows,  president  of  Superior  News¬ 
print  Company,  informed  the  North¬ 
west  Mechanical  Conference  at  Duluth, 
Minn. 

Many  mills  faced  difficulty  in  the 
conversion.  Fallows  told  the  confer¬ 
ence,  but  experience  has  brought  about 
distinct  improvement  in  quality.  This 
will  become  increasingly  apparent  with 
the  passage  of  time.  Fallows  said. 

Pressroom  experience  is  varied  in 
this  connection,  but  some  larger  pub¬ 
lishers  are  demonstrating  the  benefits 
expected  in  their  own  operation  from 
use  of  the  lighter  sheet. 

These  benefits  include:  6%%  fewer 
rolls  to  handle  into  warehouse  or  the 
plant;  the  same  percentage  is  effected 
in  more  days  supply  in  the  same  storage 
space;  more  copies  from  each  roll  (the 
New  York  Times  reports  8%  more), 
fewer  pasters,  with  corresponding  re¬ 
duction  in  press  slowdowns  and  web 
break  risk,  less  wrapper  waste,  and 
lighter  circulation  bundles,  with  less 
burden  on  trucking  and  handling. 

Consumer  and  producer  both  benefit 
from  the  use  of  3%  fewer  box  cars  or 
trucks  to  transport  the  same  printing 
surface.  Car  supply  has  been  and  will 
again  be  a  serious  problem,  for  the  rail¬ 
roads  continue  to  scrap  more  old  cars 
than  they  replace.  Fallows  said. 

Opacity  has  been  a  problem  for  some 
pressrooms.  In  many  it  has  been  over¬ 
come  by  slight  ink  changes  and  greater 
care  in  press  settings.  With  growing  ex¬ 
perience,  sheet  characteristics  will  be 
improved  further  and  help  overcome  the 
problem. 

Further  reductions 


smooth  solid  state  electronic  press  con¬ 
trols. 

Fallows  noted  that  many  newspapers 
are  in  the  process  of  reducing  roll 
widths  as  one  of  the  significant  econo¬ 
mies  made  in  the  use  of  newsprint.  He 
said  the  reductions  will  create  prob¬ 
lems  for  suppliers,  but  until  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  reductions  becomes  known 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  serious  they 
will  be.  In  the  case  of  Superior  News¬ 
print  no  special  problems  have  arisen. 

Each  mill  has  a  diffei-ent  problem, 
depending  upon  the  size  mix  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  their  customers  and  the 


variety  of  machine  widths  they  must 
trim. 

Assuming  a  continuing  variety  of  roll 
widths,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  undue 
variations  in  roll  diameters.  No  mill 
can  trim  a  42-inch  diameter  with  a  40- 
inch  diameter,  so  it  is  important  to 
strive  for  reasonable  standardization  of 
roll  diameters. 

Fallows  believes  that  the  newsprint 
needs  of  the  newspaper  industry  will 
continue  to  grow  and  that  present  ca¬ 
pacity  will  not  meet  the  need,  for  a 
projected  12,200,000  tons  of  30-pound 
newsprint  in  1980. 

He  noted  that  today’s  easy  supply  sit¬ 
uation  could  be  abruptly  and  severely 
distorted  through  the  summer  months. 
Fallows  said  it  behooves  all  newspapers 
to  ensure  that  an  adequate  inventory 
of  newsprint  is  established  l)etween 
now  and  the  end  of  May. 
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What  do  these  newspapers 
have  in  common  ? 


! 


Fallows  speculated  that  as  operating 
and  manufacturing  efficiencies  improve 
the  present  30-pound  standard  will  be 
reduced  to  28-pound,  or  even  less. 

This  will  take  time,  since  manufac¬ 
turers  must  find  the  way  to  produce 
the  printing  and  running  qualities  re¬ 
quired  by  their  customers  and  to  main¬ 
tain  their  own  operating  efficiencies. 

It  may  take  several  years  to  accom¬ 
plish  it  but  it  will,  of  necessity,  be 
done.  Hopefully,  the  U.S.  Customs  Bu¬ 
reau  will  eventually  permit  publishers 
to  import  newsprint  duty-free. 

19  U.S.  daily  newspapers  now  use 
28-pound  newsprint  and  more  will  fol¬ 
low,  according  to  various  sources.  Also, 
research  is  under  way  on  26-pound 
newsprint  and  even  lighter  weights. 

Another  aid  is  the  switchover  to  the 
new  offset  method  and  the  precise  plas¬ 
tic  letterpress  plates,  coupled  with  the 


First,  They  were  all  printed  on  a  King  Press!  This  gives  them 
all  top  quality  reproduction,  sparkling  black  and  white  and 
color  photos,  reduced  t)aper  waste,  taster  color  balance  .  .  . 
and  many  other  "uncommon"  features,  such  as — easy  to  load 
roll  stands,  running  circumferential  register,  pneumatic  con¬ 
trols,  and  automatic  tension  roll  stands — )ust  to  name  a  few. 

There's  a  King  Press  )ust  right  for  your  needs,  with  flexible 
configuration,  up  to  8  perfecting  units  and  speeds  up  to  20,000 

per  hour.  For  full  information  on  the  complete  line  of  King  Proticl,  contoct: 

P.O.  BOX  21  EP  •  PHONE  (417)  781-3700  •  JOPLIN,  MISSOURI  64801 
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Survey  reveals: 

Investigative  efforts 


receive  scant 


By  George  Wilt 


Only  15  out  of  75  promotion  man¬ 
agers  surveyed  by  Earl  Truax,  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  affairs  director,  San 
Antonio  Light,  reported  doing  any 
meaningful  promotion  of  their  news¬ 
paper’s  investigative  reporting.  Truax 
outlined  the  results  of  his  sur\'ey  at 
the  1NP.\  Conference  in  Mexico  City, 
May  18-21. 

Seven  of  the  replies  fell  into  the 
“heavyweight  class”  where  promotion 
of  investigative  reporting  could  be 
called  extensive. 

“Most  new  papers  are  doing  investi¬ 
gative  work,  perhaps  more  than  ever,” 
Truax  said.  “Many  just  aren’t  promot¬ 
ing  what  good  their  newspapers  do.” 

“I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  by  edi¬ 
tors  who  feel  it’s  okay  to  promote  syn¬ 
dicated  writers,  but  don’t  want  any¬ 
thing  said  about  local  staffers  for  fear 
it’ll  go  to  their  heads  and  they’ll  want 
pay  raises.  My  experiences  convince  me 
that  a  writer  with  prima  donna  ten¬ 
dencies  will  become  a  prima  donna  with 
our  without  promotion,  so  why  deny 
your  newspaper  the  opportunity  to 
capitalize  to  the  fullest  on  something 
he  or  she  might  write,”  he  said. 

“Radio  and  television  have  used  the 
‘star  system’  of  promotion  for  years 
in  a  most  succej«sful  manner.  While 
not  the  entire  answer  to  good  promo¬ 
tion,  it’s  a  technique  which  should  not 
be  denied  to  newspapers,”  he  added. 

As  a  result  of  his  survey,  Truax 
rounded  up  a  iist  of  examples  of  in- 


WANTED 


3000  Little  Angels 
for  Newspaper  Delivery 


A  large  norlherti  paper  has  3000  boys 
who  deliver  the  pajx'r  twice  daily.  How 
much  trouble  can  3000  lx)ys,  ages  10  to 
18,  get  into? 

Boy,  oh  boy!  Maybc»  you  don't  have 
3000,  but  you  get  the  idea. 

It  you  gel  the  kids  out  and  back  faster, 
you  rcxluce  the  problems  they  get  into. 
Now  there  is  a  w-ay  to  do  that.  You  can 
eliminate  up  to  50‘X-  of  your  carriers  on- 
the-job  time  and  get  them  out  on  the  street 
faster,  with  a  ready-to-throw  Stepper-Pak 
newspa(X‘rs, 

The  Slepper-Pak  Bundle-Bagg  System 
collates,  folds,  wc'alher  wraps,  ties  and 
Bundic-Baggs  a  route's  worth  of  papers  for 
honx*  delivery  15  to  20  times  faster  than 
hand  operations,  and  it  pays  for  itself  with 
the  lime,  labor  and  money  it  saves. 


Call  texlay  for  details. 

(913)  782-2580 
P.O.  Bov  103 
Olathe,  KS  ()()0b1 


promotion 


vestigative  stories  and  series: 

•  County  employees  paying  into 
•slu.sh  funds  to  finance  their  boss’s  polit¬ 
ical  campaigns. 

•  Prostitution  in  local  .saunas.  We 
got  the  prosecutor  to  carry  the  ball, 
after  muc  i  prodding. 

•  Faulty  bidding  practices  in  award¬ 
ing  a  contract  to  haul  voting  machines 
to  and  from  voting  precincts. 

•  County  gravel  being  used  to  im¬ 
prove  the  personal  driveway  of  a 
county  commissioner  and  his  sister. 

•  Surplus  hatchery  fish  that  wound 
up  in  a  private  cannery  rather  than 
in  the  county  jail  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended. 

•  Foot-dragging  hy  the  state  har 
association  that  permitted  a  lawyer  be¬ 
ing  investigated  for  malpractice  to  run 
for  and  win  a  superior  court  judge’s 
seat  from  a  solid  incumbent. 

Replies  to  survey 

Truax  told  the  INP.A  audience  of 
some  of  the  replies  he  received  to  his 
questionnaire  concerning  promotion  of 
investigative  reporting. 

‘•We  do  not  promote  our  investigative 
efforts  in  advance,”  said  a  respondent. 
“Even  though  we  may  know  a  big 
series  is  breaking  on  a  given  day,  we 
don’t  sav  anything  about  it  until  it 
appears.” 

“Usually  we  run  a  '  x  with  the  first 
article  telling  about  le  series,”  said 
another  respondent.  ‘On  succeeding 
days,  similar  boxes  will  appear  identi¬ 
fying  the  particular  article  or  articles. 
Sometimes  a  sentence  or  two  is  insert¬ 
ed  in  the  story  identifying  it  as  an 
investigative  effort  by  the  newspaper 
or  one  of  our  reporters.” 

“But  we  do  not  use  any  in-paper  ads 
or  any  radio  time  to  promote  the  series. 
Even  if  we  should  win  an  award,  we 
don’t  do  an>'thing  more  than  report 
that  fact  in  a  news  story.  Maybe  we 
don’t  do  enough  in  this  area,  but  I 
think  our  basic  philosophy  can  be  sum¬ 
med  up:  We  uncover  something,  we 
report  it,  and  from  that  point  on  we 
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hope  for  justice  to  take  its  course 
(sometimes  with  editorial  prodding).  If 
what  we  did  was  important  and  if 
we’ve  done  our  job  well,  others  will 
proclaim  our  efforts.” 

Another  promotion  man  .said:  “Both 
our  publisher  and  managing  editor  in¬ 
form  me  that  good  investigative  report¬ 
ing  promotes  itself.  We  have  gotten 
tremendous  radio  and  tv  coverage  — 
and  I  need  look  no  further  than  the 
Washington  Post  and  their  Watergate 
coverage  to  see  that  the  two  guys  over 
there  didn’t  need  any  promotion  man 
once  they  latched  on  to  the  Watergate 
scandal.” 

“I  am  more  disturbed  by  a  reply 
w'hich  questions  the  wisdom  of  promot¬ 
ing  a  specific  investigative  reporter  for 
fear  that  he  and  his  family  might  be 
put  in  jeopardy,”  Truax  said.  “A  news¬ 
paper  held  off  promotion  and  identity 
of  a  reporter  on  a  recent  series  for  this 
very  reason  but  did  run  some  radio 
spots  promoting  the  stories  to  help  cir¬ 
culation.  Obviously,  this  is  a  point 
every  newspaper  must  consider  for 
every  investigative  series  or  article. 
No  promotion  is  worth  putting  a  re¬ 
porter  or  his  family  in  jeopardy.” 

Truax  did,  however,  point  out  sev¬ 
eral  outstanding  examples  of  promo¬ 
tion  of  investigative  reporting. 

*  «  * 

BE.4UTY  IS —  ...  as  beauty  does. 
The  Ctainesville  (Ga.)  Times  ran  a  full- 
page,  full-color  in-paper  feature  to  tell 
its  readers  that  the  Garden  Club  of 
Georgia,  Inc.,  had  presented  the  news¬ 
paper  with  its  Landscape  Design 
Award.  The  Times  was  honored  as 
the  “finest  example  of  landscape  design 
by  a  commercial  or  industrial  establi.sh- 
ment  in  Georgia.”  giant  full-color 
photo  reproduction  showed  the  Times’ 
landscaping  effort,  and  the  page  also 
reproduced  the  Garden  Club’s  citation. 
*  *  * 

INTERNATIONAL— The  Netv  York 
Times  has  released  its  1975  Guide  to 
International  Investments  and  Trade 
Opportunities.  The  150-page  booklet 
reprints  advertising  from  foreign  trade 
associations,  banks,  governments  and 
exporters  that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times’  International  Economic 
Survey  issue  in  January,  1975.  They 
are  presented,  conveniently  indixed  by 
region  (Europe,  the  Middle  East, 
Pacific,  Africa,  Latin  America,  etc.)  as 
a  service  to  .American  executives  in 
international  commerce  and  finance. 
The  guidebook  also  lists  more  than  80 
foreign  government  trade  promotion 
offices  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

FRONT  PAGE— When  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  presented  a  special 
program  at  the  Sales  Executive  Club’s 
luncheon  in  New  York,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  John  Fearing  of  the  Niagara  Ga¬ 
zette  took  advantage  of  the  occasion. 
He  produced  a  special  front  page  to 
wrap  around  copies  of  that  day’s  news¬ 
paper  to  distribute  to  the  luncheon 
guests.  The  page  featured  marketing 
data  on  Niagara  Falls  and  Niagara 
County,  N.Y. 
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The  "First  Day  Blues" 


The  Galesburg,  Illinois,  Register-Mail  installed 
a  four  unit,  two  color  cylinder  Wood-Hoe  Litho- 
flex  offset  press  last  August. 

"Remarkable,”  says  Pressroom  Superintendent 
Willis  Hodgeman.  "We’ve  never  been  late  with  s 
an  edition.  In  fact,  we’ve  decreased  our  press 
time  significantly.  Usually  with  a  new  press 
you’re  lucky  if  you  get  out  by  midnight  the  first 
day. 

We’re  tremendously  impressed  by  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  press  design,  and  its  ease  of 
operation.” 

"Very  successful,"  says  Advertising  Director 
Philip  Gustafson.  "Spot  and  process  color  have  ■ 
been  excellent  with  the  use  of  the  color  oylin- 
ders.  And  we  run  process  frequently,  spot  every 
day." 

The  press  they're  describing  is  something  spec¬ 
ial  for  the  mid-size  newspaper.  Because  that’s 
what  we  set  out  to  make. 

The  Lithoflex  is  fast .  .  .  55,000  pph  straight  or 
27,500  collect. 

It’s  economical  because  it  doesn’t  demand  an 
extra  unit  to  add  color  capacity.  Exclusive  color 
cylinders  mounted  above  the  basic  unit  offer 
total  flexibility.  Use  them  when  you  need  them. 
Don’t  when  you  don’t. 

And  it’s  dependable  because  it’s  engineered  to 
produce  papers,  not  problems. 

We  have  a  new  brochure  that  gives  complete 
details. 

And  Galesburg  has  a  new  press  that  gives  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction. 

Either  source  can  tell  you  how  the  Lithoflex 
chases  the  blues. 


Left  to  Right:  Willis  Hodgeman,  Press  Room  Supt.,  Charles 
Morrow,  Publisher 
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More  women  cartoonists  sought 


By  Vic  Cantone 

The  Association  of  American  Edi¬ 
torial  Cartoonists  homed  into  its  nine¬ 
teenth  annual  convention  with  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  seminars.  By  popular  request 
the  3-day  convention  featured  sessions 
on  new  trends  and  developments,  edi¬ 
torial  tv  cartooning  as  well  as  panel 
discussions,  lectures,  exhibits  and  an 
opportunity  to  talk  shop.  There  was 
some  social  fun  too,  including  cruises, 
a  buffalo  barbeque  and  a  banquet  in 
Tijuana,  Mexico. 

-Approximately  eighty  members  (all 
over  U.S.  and  Canada)  gathered  at  the 
convention.  Art  Wood,  the  president  of 
the  Association  kicked  oflF  the  first 
morning  meeting  by  introducing  6  new 
members,  2  of  them  women.  Wood  ex¬ 
pressed  a  w'ish  to  see  more  women  in 
this  male  dominated  field.  Among  those 
members  who  were  able  to  attend  this 
convention  6  were  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ners.  In  addition,  thirtv  wives  accom¬ 
panied  their  husbands.  Roy  Justus  w'ho 
recently  retired  from  the  Minneapolis 
Star  drove  to  San  Diego  wdth  his  new’ 
bride. 

A  slide  presentation  on  the  history 
of  caricatures  was  given.  Draper  Hill, 
Mejnphis  Coynmercial  Appeal,  lectured 
on  the  European  Greats  from  the  18th 
century  to  the  present.  Karl  Hubenthal, 
L.A.  Herald  Examiner,  and  Mike  Pe¬ 
ters,  Dayton  News,  got  discussions  un¬ 
derway  with  varying  points  of  criticism 
on  editorial  cartoons.  Some  members  ex¬ 
pressed  annoyance  w’ith  cartoons  that 
don’t  say  anything.  Others  pointed  out 
that  an  attitude  to  antagonize  readers 
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gets  better  results.  Another  approach 
was,  “if  they’re  big,  hit  ’em.”  And  fi¬ 
nally,  “Better  to  use  a  needle  than  a 
club.” 

A1  Liederman,  Long  Island  (N.Y.) 
Press,  feels  that  “size  or  political  party 
doesn’t  mean  anything.  “If  they’re 
wrong,  hit  hard.”  John  Pierotti,  N.Y. 
Post,  strives  for  simplicity  and  cap¬ 
tionless  cartoons.  He  prefers  a  big 
needle  to  ridicule  a  wrong  politico  who 
will  be  dead  in  the  public’s  eye.  Pulitzer 
winner,  Tom  Darcy,  Newsday,  says, 
“If  you  give  the  reader  enough  to 
laugh  at,  they’ll  stay  with  you  when 
you  come  down  hard  on  an  issue”. 

A  harbor  cruise  to  view  the  U.S. 
Navy  fleet  and  then  a  visit  to  the 
Serra  Museum  in  Old  Town  to  see  the 
exhibit  of  original  cartoons  from  1850 
finally  w’ound  up  the  day.  For  the  eve¬ 
ning  the  cartoonists  went  to  an  outside 
buffalo  barbeque  and  listened  to  Mexi¬ 
can  tnimpet  and  guitar  music  under 
the  stars. 

On  the  second  day  there  was  a  morn¬ 
ing  panel  discussion  with  Jim  Berry, 
George  Lichty,  Bernie  Lansky  and 
Frank  and  Bill  Interlandi. 

During  the  discussion  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  cranks  came  up.  Some 
cartoonists  complained  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  (also  w’ives)  obscene  calls  and 
had  to  get  unlisted  numbers.  Another 
said  he  received  a  tear  sheet  of  his  car¬ 
toon  but  first  it  w'as  used  as  toilet 
paper.  Someone  said  that  cut-outs  of 
aborted  fetuses  were  pasted  down  on  a 
hate  letter  for  him.  Speaking  of  sick 
minds,  there’s  an  individual  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  still  tracking 
{Continued  on  page  35) 
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(Continued  from  page  34) 
down  a  cartoonist  who  is  now  forced 
to  carry  a  firearm. 

The  members  expressed  their  opin¬ 
ions  about  Doonesbury  comic  strip  win¬ 
ning  the  Pulitzer  Prize  this  year.  Some 
thought  that  Walt  Kelly  of  Pogo  fame 
should  have  gotten  the  award  years 
ago.  The  Prize  could  also  have  been 
given  to  Jules  Fieffer  or  A1  Capp. 

For  the  final  day,  the  business  meet¬ 
ing  dealt  with  the  nominations  of  new 
officers  and  announcement  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  convention  next  year  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  with  President  Ford  as 
guest  speaker. 

That  afternoon  a  bus-load  of  car¬ 
toonists  visited  Camp  Pendelton’s 
“Tent  City”  to  draw  cartoons  and.  car¬ 
icatures  for  the  Vietnam  refugees.  In 
the  evening  it  was  to  Tijuana,  Mexico, 
where  the  Mexican  president  hosted  a 
lavish  banquet. 

Publishers  doubles 
carrier  scholarships 

The  worst  of  times  should  be  the  best 
of  times  for  young  people  just  start¬ 
ing  out  in  the  world,  believes  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Trihune  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Irving  E.  Rogers. 

So,  w’ith  Lawrence  area  unemploy¬ 
ment  topping  10  per  cent,  Rogers  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Eagle-Tribune  is  rais¬ 
ing  the  number  of  $1,000  scholarships 
given  newspaper  carriers. 

Traditionally,  five  scholarships  are 
given.  This  year,  there  will  be  10. 

“Despite  economic  conditions  we  feel 
newspaper  carriers  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  further  their  education,”  Rog¬ 
ers  said. 

Need  for  the  scholarships  was  shown, 
said  Rogers,  when  35  carriers  applied 
— the  highest  number  ever. 

Of  the  winners,  six  were  boys  and 
four  were  girls. 

Four  of  the  scholarships  are  award¬ 
ed  in  the  name  of  the  late  Allan  B. 
Rogers,  the  late  editor  of  the  Eagle- 
Tribune. 

• 

King  pattern  service 
appointments  named 

An  expansion  of  King  Features  dress 
and  needlecraft  department  has  been 
announced  by  general  manager  J.  F. 
D’Angelo. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  duties, 
Charles  M.  Finette,  assistant  sales  di¬ 
rector,  has  assumed  supervision  of  the 
office,  succeeding  Stanley  Nagle,  who 
resigned.  Added  to  the  department  as 
assistant  to  Finette  is  Robert  T.  Bona- 
gura,  who  will  continue  as  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  northeastern  sales  representa¬ 
tive. 

Beryl  Smith  will  continue  as  fashion 
speciali.st  for  the  department  and  Caro¬ 
line  Evangelist  has  been  appointed 
office  supervisor.  The  department  fur¬ 
nishes  dress  and  needlecraft  pattern 
services  to  more  than  1,000  newspapers. 
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if  your  newspaper 
now  runs  IMPP.  or 
Letterflex,orBall 
Netal.or  any  shallow 
relief  Plate,  brine  a 
fewof  your  neeatives 
to  Houston  in  June. 
Weli  show  you  the 
type  of  quality  yon 
eetwhen  you  con> 
vert  to  Oahleren 
DiUtbo. 

Wc  will  run  your  nejratives  on  a  (loss  Universal  press 
converted  to  DiLitho  by  the  installation  of  the  world- 
famous,  continuous-duty  Dahlgren  Dampening  System.  The 
Dahlgren  makes  us  the  leader  in  the  commercial  held,  and 
the  Dahlgren  made  printing  by  direct  lithography  possible 
in  the  first  place.  The  Dahlgren  outperforms  brush  damp¬ 
ening  systems  and  molleton  dampening  systems.  It  is  the 
Cadillac  of  dampening  systems.  Or  the  Lincoln  Continental. 
Take  your  pick. 

The  (loss  Universal  is  a  single-width  pre.ss.  Please  take 
note  that  the  Dahlgren  Dampening  System  can  care  less  if 
the  press  is  a  single  width  or  a  double  width.  It  simply 
applies  a  measured  amount  of  moisture  to  a  litho  plate, 
continuously. 

Bring  your  negatives.  Then  compare  the  price  you  pay 
for  shallow  relief  plates  with  the  cost  of  off-the-shelf  litho 
plates.  Put  a  pencil  to  the  costs.  Then  ask  about  the  other 
lienefits:  ease  of  installation,  training,  and  .so  on.  Talk  to  the 
men  who  have  converted  to  Dahlgren  DiLitho.  Most  of  them 
will  be  in  Houston  also. 

»AllT.jailIS2^ 

Dahlgren  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 

726  Regal  Row 
Dallas,  Texas  75247 
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Bicentennial 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


I’ll  furnish  the  war.' 

“The  government  in  1971  seeks  to 
halt  publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
on  national  security  grounds.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  rules  against  this  at¬ 
tempted  ‘prior  restraint’  by  a  6-to-3 
vote.” 

The  symbolic  illu.stration  on  the 
“Freedom  of  the  Press”  page  of  the 
Calendar  makes  a  plain  display  of  a 
tv  set  but  includes  nothing  that  dis- 
cernibly  suggests  a  newspaper. 

Besides  their  role  in  the  forum  proj¬ 
ect,  newspapers  are  also  scheduled  to 
play  many  varying  roles  among  the 
4619  projects  already  computerized  by 
the  ARB.4. 

Take  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  for 
example.  The  Yankton  (S.D.)  Press 
and  Dakotan  is  planning  a  special  Bi¬ 
centennial  edition.  In  Custer,  the 
Chronicle  plans  to  republish  special 
editions  with  accounts  of  the  Gold 
Rush.  In  Lennox,  the  newspaper  is 
planning  a  “Remember  When”  column 
utilizing  old  photos  and  information 
supplied  by  local  residents.  In  Mo- 
bridge,  the  Tribune  is  planning  to  print 
stories  of  yesteryear,  climaxing  in  a 
special  edition  in  the  spring  of  1976. 
In  Corsica,  besides  an  “I  Remember 
WheTi”  series,  a  systematized  display  of 
the  Globe  back  to  its  1884  founding  is 
planned.  Then,  in  Madison,  the  Madi¬ 
son  Leader  is  planning  a  series  of  his¬ 
torical  articles  that  will  culminate  in 
a  special  edition  in  the  spring  of  1976. 

Wyoming  is  just  as  active  as  South 
Dakota.  In  Laramie,  the  Boomerang 
plans  a  series  of  52  weekly  articles 
on  American  and  local  history  to  be 
written  by  local  citizens.  In  Centennial 
County,  a  composite  newspaper  is 
planned,  featuring  articles  from  the 
Post  between  the  years  1904  and  1910. 
Wyoming’s  Cody  has  an  ambitious  pro¬ 
gram:  The  weekly  Enterprise  is  call¬ 
ing  on  journalism  students  to  write  on 
the  historic  sites  of  the  area  in  period 
style  and  is  issuing  a  special  edition 
on  Cody  history  to  be  made  available 
to  schools  for  essay  and  poster  con¬ 
tests.  The  most  unusual  Bicentennial 
plan  in  Cody,  however,  is  to  publish 
a  tabloid  history  of  Cody’s  Irma  Hotel, 
complete  with  the  stories  of  the  pioneers 
after  whom  the  hotel’s  rooms  were 
named. 

Here  are  some  Bicentennial  plans 
concerning  newspapers  in  other  states: 

New  York  City — publication  of  a  20- 
page  tabloid  describing  the  role  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  American  Revolution.  Also, 
publication  of  a  three-part  tabloid  giv¬ 
ing  a  state-by-state  history  of  art. 
“Focus  76”  will  also  be  published  in 
New  York — a  monthly  publication  of 
Bicentennial  information. 

Alaska — In  Fairbanks,  the  Journal¬ 
ism  Department  of  the  University  of 
Alaska  will  publish  a  weekly  newspaper 
from  January  1,  1976  until  December 
31,  1976  that  will  contain  stories  for 
(Continued  on 


This  8''  magnetic  disc  and  Shaffstall  get  rid  of  messy 
paper  tape  forever . . .  records  8  hours  of  wire  . . . 
and  retrieves  any  story  in  less  than  12  seconds 


without  error  or  breakdown — no 
capstan  trouble  with  a  magnetic 
disc  system.  Even  “raw”  material 
savings  is  substantial.  Discs  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again — up 
to  a  fantastic  one  billion  charac¬ 
ters!  Switch  from  a  mountain  of 
paper  tape  to  a  simple  8"  mag¬ 
netic  disc  in  less  than  one  day. 
Save  time,  money  and  tempers. 
Phone  or  send  for  our  Bulletin  . 


Imagine  the  sheer  luxury,  not  to 
mention  the  economy,  of  retriev¬ 
ing  and  editing  a  wire  service 
story  without  ever  having  to  touch 
an  inch  of  paper  tape.  Which  is 
what  you  can  do  when  you  have 
a  Shaffstall  magnetic  disc  system 
electronically  recording  wire 
service  for  you. 

When  the  editing  terminal 
retrieves  the  story  from  the  disc, 
there  are  no  mistakes  such  as  the 
errors  that  frequently  occur  with 
paper  tape  readers.  All  you  do  is 
dial  the  story  number.  Never 
again  will  you  waste  time  cutting, 
rolling  and  pegging  paper  tape. 

One  Shaffstall  magnetic  disc 
can  record  200,000  characters 


Shaffstall  Corporation 

5149  East  65th  Street  •  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46220 
Phone  (317)  251-1476 
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each  corresponding  week  in  1776. 

Illinois — In  Chicago,  six  scholarly  es¬ 
says  on  the  black  experience  in  Amer¬ 
ica  will  be  distributed  to  newspapers 
and  later  be  published  as  a  book. 

Arizona — In  Phoenix,  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  the  Gazette  will  publish 
weekly  articles  on  women  who  have 
made  important  contributions  to  the 
growth  of  America. 

Arkansas — In  Atkins,  the  Chronicle 
will  publish  one  entire  edition  and  con¬ 
tinuing  articles  on  the  history,  nature 
and  development  of  its  area. 

California — In  San  Mateo,  a  pack¬ 
age  of  original  writings  of  events,  anec¬ 
dotes,  and  activities  from  1765  till 
1789  are  being  developed  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  local  newspapers. 

District  of  Columbia — Here  a  news¬ 
letter  called  “Bicentennial  Cities”,  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Conference  of  Mayors,  will 
spell  out  what  various  cities  are  doing 
for  the  Bicentennial  that  other  cities 
mav  want  to  copy. 

Florida — In  Miami,  a  newspaper  pre¬ 
sented  in  Revolutionary  period  style  is 
planned  as  a  part  of  today’s  newspa¬ 
per. 

Kentucky — A  series  of  features  on 
the  Kentucky  Bicentennial  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  press  from  Frankfort. 

Maryland — Carroll  County’s  history 
will  be  spelled  out  with  an  illustrated 
series  in  Westminster. 

Massachusetts — A  monthly  Bicenten¬ 
nial  newspaper  will  be  published  in 
Blandford. 

M  i  n  n  e  s  o  t  a — In  Tower-Soudan,  a 
newspaper  campaign  will  be  launched 
to  get  rid  of  non-renovatable  dilapi¬ 
dated  buildings. 

Montana — In  Sidney,  the  Herald  will 
help  publish  a  200-page  tabloid  on  the 
Bicentennial,  the  Revolution,  and  the 
accomplishments  of  the  area. 

Nevada — The  oldest  newspaper  plant 
in  the  state,  at  Eureka,  will  be  restored 
and  used  as  a  museum. 

Pennsylvania — Working  out  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  a  nationwide  series  of  seminars 
for  editors  of  secondary  school  news¬ 
papers  will  be  launched  on  the  subject 
of  the  nation’s  founding  principles  and 
their  applicability  today. 

• 

Kennedy  award 
to  Arkansas  editor 

The  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Journalism 
Awards  Committee  announced  winners 
in  the  7th  annual  competition  for  out¬ 
standing  coverage  of  the  problems  of 
the  disadvantaged. 

— Mike  Masterson,  executive  editor 
of  the  Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel- 
Record,  for  his  continuing  coverage  of 
the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged. 

— Loretta  Schwartz,  Philadelphia 
Magazine,  for  “Nothing  To  Eat”.  i 

— Martin  Berman,  Peter  Lance  and 
Geraldo  Rivera  of  WABC-tv,  New  i 
York,  writers  and  producers  of  “The  I 
Willow'brook  Case :  The  People  vs.  The  ! 
State  of  New  York”.  | 

— Terence  Gurley,  WWVA  Radio,  ' 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  writer  and  | 
producer  of  “Back  to  Bloody  Harlan”,  j 


You  save  two  ways  with 

IjOGIGRAPHIC 


Choose  a  LOGIGRAPHIC  computer-controlled  typesetting/edit¬ 
ing  system,  and  we  can  show  dramatic  production  cost 
reductions. 

But  that’s  only  half  the  story.  LOGIGRAPHIC  is  designed  to 
your  exact  requirements,  yet  it  is  fully  compatible  with  almost 
every  standard  input  and  output  device. 


•  If  you  are  installing  an  electronic  set-up  “from  scratch," 
this  compatibility  means  very  significant  savings  over  systems 
that  demand  specially  made  components  or  costly 
adaptations. 

•  If  you  already  have  a  partial  system,  LOGIGRAPHIC  com¬ 
patibility  means  that  your  present  investment  retains  its  full 
value  and  usefulness. 


•  If  you  expand  at  some  future  date,  your  initial  investment 
remains  fully  effective.  LOGIGRAPHIC^  grows  as  your  busi¬ 
ness  grows. 

These  capital  considerations  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  both 
large  and  small  publishers  and  printers  are  choosing 
LOGIGRAPHIC.  Get  the  facts  - 
write  or  call  for  complete  information. 

LOGICON-INTERCOMP 

24225  Gamier  Street,  Torrance,  California  90505 

213  /  325-6060 


Other  Offices:  Cambridge,  MA:  Chicago,  fLL:  Cleveland.  OH:  Houston.  TEX: 
New  York,  NY;  Washington.  DC 


■  □  P/ease  send  me  your  LOGIGRAPHIC  Sys/em  brochure. 
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Format  pow~wow 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

and  William  Kistler,  of  the  ANA. 

Another  national  advertiser  more 
interested  in  the  co-op  aspects  was 
Bruce  Wert  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  The  one  word  he  used  to 
describe  the  co-opers  situation  was 
“confusion.” 

“At  Goodyear,  we  put  in  one  new  ad 
size  to  accommodate  the  6  column  for¬ 
mat.  That  cost  money  though  and 
means  those  papers  will  have  less  ad 
space  placed  to  make  up  for  those 
extra  production  costs,”  he  said. 

“We  need  answers  to  our  problems. 
We  need  your  knowledf^e  of  what  our 
problems  are,”  Wert  added.  Those 
problems  multiply,  he  said,  when  one 
considers  that  Goodyear  has  five  dif¬ 
ferent  ad  mat  formats  to  meet  the  size 
of  market  of  its  dealers,  offers  2  alter¬ 
native  ads  in  each  package  and  sends 
a  total  of  6  ads  per  week.  With  a  high 
number  of  formats,  the  number  of  re¬ 
quired  ad  mat  formats  could  skyrocket. 

Neither  are  the  retailers  happy  with 
the  format  changes,  although  many  of 
them  readily  admit  that  they  liked  the 
offset  look  many  newspapers  had 
adopted.  But  when  it  conies  to  multi¬ 
market  retailing,  varying  formats 
cause  chaos  in  this  branch  of  adver¬ 
tising  too. 

Clint  Thompson  of  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 
told  ANPA,  “This  meeting  might  bet¬ 
ter  have  taken  place  9  months  ago,” 
explaining  that  Penney’s  has  had  little 
advance  warning  of  these  format 
changes. 

Higher  costs 

But  beyond  just  the  obligatory  ad¬ 
vance  warning,  Thompson  added,  “We 
cannot  afford  a  40%  out  of  pocket  ex¬ 
pense  increase”  caused  by  format 
changes.  Nor  does  his  company  look 
kindly  at  “hidden  rate  increase”  that 
are  popping  up  with  the  format 
changes.  He  cited  the  Arizona  Pulliam 
papers  as  one  example  of  a  12%%  in¬ 
crease  that  has  been  “unannounced.” 

“We  feel  our  solution  is  to  publish 
one  ad  service  that’ll  fit  most  newspa¬ 
pers.  But  this  will  hurt  our  smaller 
towns  where  ad  efficiency  is  most 
needed.” 

Mel  Schultz  of  Sears  Roebuck  and 
Co.  had  a  similar  message.  In  his  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  the  format  changes, 
he  said  the  costs  of  getting  the  same 
ad  impact  could  be  as  high  as  a  42.9% 
increase  in  space. 

There’s  a  25%  spread  in  what  you 
lose  in  space  and  what  you  get  in 
space,  he  said. 

“We  are  being  forced  to  rethink  ad 
sizes  and  the  way  we  merchandise  our 
ads,”  he  said.  And,  he  added,  there 
would  not  be  any  more  ad  dollars  to 
make  up  the  slack. 

A  similar  charge  was  made  by  both 
F.  W.  Bliesener  and  John  Flakne  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Bliesener 
warned  that  the  meeting  for  him  had 
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come  too  late  since  most  of  Ward’s  ad 
allocations  are  made  five  months  in 
advance. 

Flakne  adde<l  that  the  costs  of  a  1972 
full  page  ad  now  only  buys  %  of  a 
page  today,  not  counting  the  format 
changes  cost. 

Listening  to  this  battery  of  format 
unhappiness  were  Harold  W.  Ander.sen 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald; 
Leo  Bogart  and  Christo  Jackson  of  the 
New.s;paper  Advertising  Bureau  Inc  ; 
Rol)ert  N.  Brown,  Columbus  (Ind.) 
Republic;  Lyell  B.  Clay,  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Daily  Mail;  Stanton  R.  Cook, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Alvah  Chapman, 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers;  Allen  H. 
Neuharth,  Gannett  Co.  Inc.;  James 
Urbanski,  Tampa  Tribune  &  Times. 

Guests  of  the  ANPA  Newspaper 
Format  Committee  included  Walter 
Mattson  of  the  A’cw  York  Times;  Jack 
Kauffman,  NAB;  John  Sacchia,  Hearst 
Newspapers;  William  D.  Rinehart  and 
Frank  J.  Stanezak  of  ANPA’s  Research 
Institute;  Jack  Caldwell,  Scripps-How- 
ard;  Ed  Russell,  Newhouse  Sales,  and 
John  Ducas,  consultant. 

Ad  C07nmunity  representation  includ¬ 
ed  John  Crichton,  4A’s  president; 
Julian  Sloan,  4A’s  director  of  print 
affairs;  Louis  Crossin,  Doremus  and 
Co.;  Leonard  Matthews,  Leo  Burnett 
&  Co.;  Paul  John,  Campbell-Ewald ; 
Neal  O’Connor,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

Retailers  included  James  Boynton 
of  J.  C.  Penney;  Gerry  Byrn,  Sears 
Roebuck;  Joseph  Rowan,  NRMA; 
Martin  King,  Woolco  and  Woolworth 
companies,  and  Noble  Thomas,  W.  T. 
Grant. 


Sports  ethics 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

commercial  interests.  Except  in  those 
instances  where  an  event  cannot  be 
properly  identified  otherwise,  commer¬ 
cial  sponsorships  should  be  avoided  in 
print.” 

The  sports  editors  adopted  this  stand 
on  communications  equipment.  “Many 
college  and  pi'ofessional  press  boxes 
make  available  communications  equip¬ 
ment  and  telephones  for  reporters.  The 
APSE  advocates  that  this  service  can 
be  used,  but  that  the  newspapers  be 
billed  on  a  pro-rata  basis  for  both  the 
equipment  and  the  telephone  charges.” 

As  for  tickets  and  credentials,  this 
was  passed:  “as  a  result  of  untoward 
pressure  by  sports  organizations,  some 
newspapers  advocate  the  payment  of  a 
reporter’s  admission  to  the  event  being 
covered.  Where  such  overt  pressures 
for  favored  treatment  occur,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  is  that  the  newspapers  adopt 
the  firm  policy  of  such  pa>Tnent.  When 
there  is  a  normal  relationship,  APSE 
considers  acceptable  standard  press 
credentials  and  tickets,  including  park¬ 
ing,  for  those  covering  an  event.  How¬ 
ever,  sports  editors  should  refuse  to 
be  placed  in  the  demeaning  position  of 
requesting  complimentary  tickets  for 
their  relatives,  friends  or  newspaper 
associates.” 

ED  I  TO 


Sell  out  expected 
at  ANPA/RI  show 

The  ANPA/Research  Institute  Hous¬ 
ing  Bureau  in  Houston  reports  a  95% 
sell  out  of  the  16  hotels  allocated  for  the 
ANPA/RI  Production  Management 
Conference,  scheduled  for  June  15-19, 
1975  at  the  .4strohall. 

Exhibit  space  has  increased  by  one- 
third  this  year  over  the  banner  year 
1974.  A  number  of  suppliers  have  ex¬ 
panded  their  exhibit  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  present 
awards  for  the  best  exhibits  at  the 
ANPA/RI’s  47th  annual  Production 
Management  Conference  to  be  held  in 
Houston’s  Astrohall,  June  15-19. 

A  First  Prize  plaque  and  two  hon¬ 
orable  mention  certificates  will  be 
awarded  in  three  categories:  for  island 
exhibits  of  1,000  .square  feet  and  over; 
for  island  exhibits  under  900  square 
feet;  and  for  non-island  booths. 

Deduction  disallowed 
by  IRS  in  paper  sale 

If  a  newspaper  buys  the  circulation 
and  all  other  tangible  and  intangible 
assets  of  a  competing  publication,  os¬ 
tensibly  to  maintain  its  circulation,  it 
is  not  entitled  to  deduct  from  its  in¬ 
come  tax  any  part  of  the  purchase 
price,  according  to  a  I’ocent  decision  of 
the  United  States  Tax  Court. 

In  the  case  of  the  Florida  Publishing 
Co.,  of  Jacksonville,  v.  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  Court 
also  held  that,  since  the  publishers  did 
not  realize  any  loss  “as  evidenced  by  a 
closed  and  completed  transaction  or 
fixed  transaction  by  identifiable  events”, 
they  cannot  deduct  any  part  of  the 
purchase  price,  even  if  a  premium  price 
was  paid. 

The  Florida  company,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Florida  Tim-es-Union  and  the 
Jacksonville  Journal,  in  1966  bought 
the  iSL  Augustine  Record  for  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  cash  and  assumption  of  $90,- 
956.52  in  liabilities.  According  to  the 
publishers,  they  bought  the  Record  to 
protect  and  maintain  their  circulation 
and  revenue  from  potential  outside  com¬ 
petition  and  not  as  an  investment. 

Subsequently,  they  allocated  $281,- 
988.06  of  the  purchase  price  to  the 
Record’s  tangible  assets  and  $450,000 
to  its  circulation  structure.  The  re¬ 
maining  $858,968.46  was  allocated  to 
an  account  called  “expense  of  main¬ 
taining  circulation”,  which  was  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  company’s  1966  income 
Lix.  This  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  disallowed.  The  Tax  Court  up¬ 
held  this  ruling,  saying:  “The  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Record  was  a  capital  trans¬ 
action  securing  the  petitioner  benefits 
lasting  at  least  as  long  as  petitioner 
owns  and  controls  the  Record.” 

In  a  supporting  argument,  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  maintained  that,  in 
buying  the  Record,  it  had  paid  more 
than  the  value  of  the  Record’s  assets. 
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Paper  asks  gov’t 
to  prohibit  news 
wire  exclusivity 

Nineteen  interested  newspaper  par¬ 
ties  have  filed  formal  comments  with 
the  Antitrust  Division,  Department  of 
Justice,  on  the  proposed  consent  decree 
settlement  of  the  territorial  exclusivity 
suit  against  the  Boston  Globe  and  three 
newspaper  syndicates.  The  deadline 
for  comments  was  May  30. 

Gerald  A.  Connell,  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  attorney  in  charge  of  the  case, 
told  E&P  that  he  could  make  no  char¬ 
acterization  of  the  nature  of  those  filed 
comments  at  this  time,  but  that  the 
Department  would  be  ret^uired  to  file  a 
response  with  the  U.S.  District  Court, 
Southern  Division  of  New  York,  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  June  23  conference  set  by 
Judge  Edmund  L.  Palmieri. 

On  the  eve  of  the  deadline,  the  Wal- 
keslia  (Wis.)  Freeman  asked  that  the 
Justice  Department  allow  no  exclusivity 
for  syndicated  features  or  news  serv¬ 
ices. 

The  Freeman  claims  precedent  w’ould 
be  set  for  use  other  than  in  the  Globe 
area  by  the  proposal  and  that  it  would 
prove  dangerous  to  the  future  of  the 
Freeman. 

The  Freeman  comment,  in  form  of  a 
letter  signed  by  James  L.  Huston,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  states  the  newspaper  con¬ 
curs  with  objections  by  the  Oakland 
(Mich.)  Press  (E&P,  April  26)  and 
the  George  W.  Prescott  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Ledger  Pa¬ 
triot  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  whose 
complaint  to  the  Justice  Department 
back  in  1967  was  instrumental  in  filing 
of  the  suit.  Under  the  proposed,  settle¬ 
ment,  the  Globe  would  still  retain  its 
feature  exclusivity  territory  over  the 
Quincy  paper  and  those  published  in 
other  Massachusetts  cities  of  Brockton, 
Lowell,  Lawrence,  Framingham,  Lynn, 
Salem,  Haverhill,  Hyannis,  Waltham 
and  Malden. 

The  Freeman  states  it  is  disturbed 
by  the  proposed  decree’s  silence  on  the 
subject  of  wire  news  services  denied  to 
small,  competing  newspapers  “by  virtue 
of  exclusive  licenses  sought  by  meti'o- 
politan  newspapers  and  agreed  to  by 
the  agencies  which  sell  news  reports.” 

Huston  says  his  newspaper’s  re¬ 
quests  to  purchase  the  New  York  Times 
and  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington 
Post  news  services  have  been  denied, 
“the  services  citing  exclusive  rights 
they  have  granted  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  in  their  contracts  with  it.”  He  adds 
that  the  Freeman  then  asked  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Company  to  waive  exclusivity  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  permit  the  Freeman  to  get 
such  services  but  that  Journal  editor 
and  vicepresident,  Richard  H.  Leonard, 
replied  in  a  letter  stating  they  saw 
“no  reason  or  justification  for  relin¬ 
quishing  these  valid  contractual 
rights  .  .  .” 

The  Quincy  newspaper  objects  to  the 
use  of  county  boundary  circulation 


units  as  not  “realistic”  and  unduly  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  Globe.  The  publishing 
company  contends  the  proposed  provi¬ 
sion  for  failure  to  publish  is  “insuffi¬ 
ciently  strict,”  and  also  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  exemption  of  papers  with  a 
circulation  of  11,750  and  under  is  “il¬ 
logical”  and  “unfair.” 

On  the  question  of  abandonment  of 
a  feature  for  lack  of  publication,  the 
Quincy  statement  asks  that  required 
publication  should  be  “far  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  once  every  two  months.” 

The  Patriot  Ledger  comments  that 
the  Antitrust  Division’s  Competitive 
Impact  Statement,  filed  with  the  pro¬ 
posal  in  March  noting  there  are  “large 
numbers  of  syndicated  features  avail¬ 
able  .  .  .  other  than  the  approximately 
120  features  that  the  Globe  licenses 
.  .  .”,  overlooks  three  vital  points.  These 
are:  First,  the  other  Boston  daily 
(Herald  American)  licenses  between 
eighty  and  one  hundred  other  features. 
Second,  the  two  Boston  dailies  have 
between  them  almost  all  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  comics  and  columnists.  Third,  as  a 
practical  matter,  a  syndicate  salesman 
will  ordinarily  approach  the  city  dailies 
first  with  any  new  feature.  I 

I 

Carrier  safety  under 
study  in  Michigan 

A  resolution  to  create  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  means  of  providing 
protection  for  youngsters  who  home 
deliver  newspapers  has  been  reintro¬ 
duced  to  the  Michigan  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Policy  Committee. 

Editor  &  Publishkr  erroneously  re¬ 
ported  in  the  May  24  issue  that  Michi¬ 
gan  had  a  law  protecting  carriers  by 
forbidding  them  to  collect  money.  ! 

Such  a  bill  was  introduced  in  last 
year’s  legislature  by  Rep.  Casmer  P. 
Ogonowski,  D-Detroit.  His  resolution 
grew  out  of  the  fatal  stabbing  of  a 
Detroit  News  carrier. 

Elmer  E.  White,  executive  secretary, 
Michigan  Press  Association,  informed 
E&P  on  May  29  that  this  year’s  legis¬ 
lature  has  authorized  a  two  year  study 
committee  which  “can  be  expected  to 
meet  and  come  up  with  some  conclu¬ 
sions.” 

White  said  that  in  preparing  to  deal 
with  last  year’s  bill,  the  MPA  collected 
statements  from  the  chiefs  of  police 
who  reported  there  were  virtually  no 
juvenile  delinquency  problem  with 
newspaper  carriers;  from  judges  who 
expressed  the  hope  that  no  change 
would  be  made  in  the  law  which  would 
prevent  young  people  from  being  car¬ 
riers;  from  parents  who  were  anxious 
for  their  children  to  have  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  business  experience  involved 
in  the  ‘little  merchant’  plan;  from 
previous  carriers  who  described  the 
value  of  their  work  with  newspapers, 
both  vocationally  and  financially. 

The  new  resolution  says  there  is 
need  for  positive  action  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  prevent  robberies  and  attacking  ] 
of  youngsters. 
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Advertieing 

Papers  outscore  tv 
in  movie  ad  test 


Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  Inc.  collaborated  on  a  pilot 
test  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
new'spaper  and  television  advertising  in 
launching  a  new  motion  picture.  The 
test  showe<l  that  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  has  more  clout — even  when  the 
television  ad  budget  exceeded  the  news¬ 
paper  budget  by  a  better  than  two  to 
one  margin. 

According  to  Charles  M.  Kinsolving, 
Jr.,  the  Bureau’s  marketing  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  “The  findings  underscore  two  ba¬ 
sic  points  about  the  newspaper  role  in 
movie  marketing:  1)  movie-goers  are 
hungry  for  information  about  motion 
pictures  to  give  them  a  basis  for  decid¬ 
ing  which  movie  they  want  to  see  and 
they  got  it  from  movie  ads  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  content  of  newspaper  amusement 
pages;  2)  the  newspaper  is  indispen.sa- 
l)le  in  providing  a  directory  service  as 
to  where  and  when  the  movies  are  play¬ 
ing.” 

Results  from  two  cities  were  com¬ 
pared — Dallas,  Texas,  and  Atlanta, 
Ceorgia — for  the  introduction  of  the 
motion  picture,  “The  Nickel  Ride.”  In 
Dallas,  the  entire  launch  ad  budget 
went  into  two  newspapers.  The  Dallas 
News  and  the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  In 
Atlanta,  some  of  the  launch  budget 
went  to  television  and  “OCe  to  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution.  Yet  the 
first  week’s  receipts  in  Dallas  were 
nearly  two  and  a  half  times  (147%) 
greater  than  those  in  Atlanta  although 
costs  were  higher  by  only  2G%.  For  14 


previous  Twentieth  Century  Fox  pic¬ 
tures,  the  aggregate  first  week’s  grosses 
in  Dallas  w'ere  27%  higher  than  those 
in  Atlanta. 

Kinsolving  expressed  the  Bureau’s 
appreciation  to  Twentieth  Century 
Fox  for  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
study.  He  stressed  that  the  Bureau  was 
eager  to  collaborate  wdth  other  studios 
or  theatre  owmers  to  test  specific  as¬ 
pects  of  advertising  communication  in 
movie  marketing. 

In  the  Dallas-Atlanta  test  the  Bu¬ 
reau  had  a  questionnaire  distributed  to 
members  of  a  Saturday  night  audience 
in  each  city.  It  established  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  Most  of  the  people  interviewed 
had  information  about  the  movie  before 
they  went  to  see  it.  However,  in  Dallas, 
which  u.sed  only  newspaper  advertising 
to  introduce  the  film,  73%  reported 
having  prior  knowledge  as  compared 
to  54%  in  Atlanta,  where  70%  of  the 
promotion  budget  went  to  tv.  Among 
those  who  had  the  main  responsibility 
for  selecting  the  movie,  78%  in  Dallas 
and  60%  in  Atlanta  reported  having 
advance  information. 

2.  More  people  learned  about  the  pic¬ 
ture  from  newspapers  than  from  any 
other  source.  In  Dallas,  68%  of  all  re¬ 
spondents  and  74%  of  those  who  had 
selected  the  show  said  they  had  gotten 
information  about  the  movie  from 
newspapers.  In  Atlanta,  the  figures 
were  34%  and  40%.  Television,  which 
had  70%  of  the  Atlanta  budget,  w'as 
named  as  the  source  of  prior  knowledge 
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about  the  movie  by  only  23%  of  all  re¬ 
spondents  and  27%  of  those  who  se¬ 
lected  the  picture. 

3.  More  than  eight  out  of  ten  of  the 
Dallas  movie-goers  found  out  the  movie 
was  playing  at  that  theatre  on  that 
day  from  newspapers — 81%  of  all  re¬ 
spondents  and  84%  of  those  who  se¬ 
lected  the  picture.  In  Atlanta,  the  fig¬ 
ures  were  68%  and  69%.  And  despite 
the  heavy  tv  budget  in  Atlanta,  only 
11%  of  the  respondents  and  9%  of 
those  selected  the  movie  found  out  the 
theatre  from  tv. 

4.  Respondents  also  learned  the  time 
of  the  performance  they  attended 
mainly  from  new’spapers.  In  Dallas, 
78%  of  all  respondents  and  82%  of 
those  who  had  chosen  the  movie  named 
newspapers  as  the  source  of  this  in¬ 
formation.  In  Atlanta,  despite  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  television  advertising, 
75%  of  all  respondents  and  76%  of 
those  who  chose  the  movie  learned  the 
time  of  the  show’  from  the  newspaper. 

Overall,  87%  of  all  respondents  in 
Dallas  and  77%  of  those  in  Atlanta 
named  newspapers  as  the  source  for 
one  or  more  items  of  information  about 
the  motion  picture  which  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  before  seeing  it.  Among  decision 
makers  who  had  selected  the  movie, 
94%  in  Dallas  and  78%  in  Atlanta  had 
gotten  information  from  newspapers. 

Kinsolving  observed:  “It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  from  these  figures  that  even 
in  the  mai'ket  in  which  70%  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  was  devoted  to  televi¬ 
sion,  it  w’as  the  newspaper  coverage  and 
advertising  which  reached  the  movie¬ 
goers  w’ith  the  information  that  made 
them  come  see  the  movie.” 

• 

AP  reporter  Jackson 
wins  Clapper  award 

Disclosure  of  irregular  and  some¬ 
times  illegal  spending  by  milk  organiza¬ 
tions  has  brought  Associated  Press  re¬ 
porter  Brooks  Jackson  the  31st  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper  Memorial  Award  for 
meritorious  reporting  during  1974. 

He  W’as  aw’arded  $1000  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  White  House  Correspond¬ 
ents  Association. 

Jackson  began  probing  the  milk  fund 
situation  over  a  year  ago  as  a  member 
of  the  AP’s  special  assignment  team. 
It  W’as  Jackson’s  stories  which  revealed 
how’  then  Attorney  General  John  Mitch¬ 
ell  turned  off  a  criminal  antitrust  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Associated  Milk  Produc¬ 
ers  Inc.  and  Jackson  was  among  the 
first  to  report  the  milk  producers’ 
pledge  of  $2  million  to  President  Nixon 
in  exchange  for  Nixon’s  raising  of 
milk  price  supports. 

The  Clapper  Award  second  prize 
w’ent  to  Peter  A.  Harkness  and  Mary 
Link,  Congressional  Quarterly  report¬ 
ers,  for  bringing  attention  to  an  amend¬ 
ment  slipped  through  Congress  w’hich 
would  allow  members  of  Congress  to 
keep  secret  the  expenses  related  to  their 
foreign  travel.  Within  three  months. 
Congress  reversed  itself  and  restored 
retjuirements  for  itemized  disclosures. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 


Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX) 
American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE) 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . . 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC) . 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC) . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  ... 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 


SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paoer  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Loq  Etronicj  (OTC)  . 

Logicon  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milno  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  ft  Mfq  (NYSEt 
Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE) 

Richardson  (NYSE!  . 

Rockwell  Inti  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC) . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  liH  WU 

Doremus  (OTC)  .  5%  i'/j 

Doyle,  Dane,  Be'nbach  (OTC)  .  lO'/j  II 

Foote,  Cone,  Beldinq  (NYSE)  .  9U  9  I 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  TU  7% 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  ISvj  IS'/s 

Needham  Harper  ft  Steers  (OTC)  _  5%  SV:  i 

Ogiivy  Mather  (OTC)  . ZO'A  Zl'/j  ! 

J.W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  7%  7% 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  10  lO'A  ‘ 


Montreal  Star  struck 

Publication  of  the  Montreal  Star 
halted  Friday  (May  30)  when  about 
450  members  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
walked  off  the  job,  supported  by  other 
workers.  The  (luild  members  rejected 
an  offer  of  weekly  wage  increases  rang¬ 
ing  from  $17.50  to  $35  during  a  one- 
year  contract.  The  weekly  minimum  for 
a  5-year  reporter  in  the  previous  con¬ 
tract,  which  e.xpired  March  15,  was 
$280.  Pensions,  overtime  payment  and 
vacation  benefits  are  among  the  other 
items  in  dispute.  Negotiations  resumed 
June  3. 


BASICALLY  DESIGNED— 


BASICALLY  AFFORDABLE 

.  .  .THE  NEW  NS440 
NEWSPAPER  STACKER 


(designed  for  a  cost-conscious  economy. 
The  stacker  that  is  priced  right — to  help 
you  make  a  bundle — In  fact,  more  than  60 
a  minute.  Lifetime  solid-state  electronics 
with  micro-processor  programming. 

For  a  closer  look  at  the  AFFORDABLE — 
visit  Booth  742  at  the  ANPA/RI,  or  send 
for  bulletin  A1206. 


9770  N.W.  79TH  AVENUE, 

HIALEAH  GARDENS.  FL.  33016 
PHONE  (305)  623-4000  TELEX  Sl<9408 


/Bds/ 
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WIN  FAME  AND  HONOR 
FOR  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 


. . .  and  nearly  $1,000,000  in 

cash  prizes  for  your  entries  in 
180  journalism  awards  competitions 

Order  your  copy  of  the 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1975  DIRECTORY  OF 
JOURNALISM  AWARDS 


EdHor  «  PuWI*''®' 

^  1975 
m  Directory  ^ 
m  at  Joumalisni  M 
Jtoraxds  M 


PRIZES  •  S'HMOS  •  OEAOLIHES 

“'°“SM»STS.C«tOOH«TS 

t3  per  copy 


Includes  sponsors,  deadlines,  periods,  prizes, 
previous  winners,  and  where  to  send  entries  tor 
journalism  competitions  open  to  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers,  editorial  and  opinion  columnists  and 
cartoonists. 


53  PER  COPY 


($2.25  per  copy  for 
orders  of  10 
or  more  copies.) 


Please  send  check  or  money  order  with  coupon  below: 


Book  Dept.,  Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


Please  send  me. 


Awards.  My  payment  of  $ _ 

Name . .  . 

Address - „ 

City  - - State 


.copies  of  Directory  of  Journalism 
-  is  enclosed. 


-Zip 


Roy  11.  (’opperud’s 

Editorial  Workshop 


Straining  at  Gnats 

The  -\ssociated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association’s 
Writing  Committee  doesn’t  like  first  annual,  according  to 
its  recent  list  of  50  common  writing  errors.  The  committee 
thinks  that  “If  it’s  the  first  time,  it  can’t  be  annual.”  I 
((uestion  this.  The  phrase  conveys  to  me  that  an  event  so 
descril)ed  is  intended  to  be  repeated  yearly,  and  how  much 
more  economically  can  it  be  said? 

Many  of  the  errors  pointed  out  by  the  committee  are 
objectionable  enough,  but  are  ignorant  confusions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  words,  such  as  affect  vs.  effect,  allude  vs.  elude, 
averse  vs.  adverse,  flout  vs.  flaunt.  The  fact  that  a  group 
like  the  APME  should  rank  mistakes  like  this  among  the 
50  common  errors  reflects  little  credit  on  the  education  or 
command  of  language  possessed  by  the  staff  members  they 
employ. 


Now,  when  schools  of  journalism  are  bursting  with  stu¬ 
dents,  many  of  whom  are  unlikely  ever  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  in  journalism-related  fields  because  of  their  sheer 
numbers,  editors  are  in  a  marvelous  position  to  skim  off 
the  cream  of  the  crop  when  they  hire.  few  years  of  doing 
this  would  eliminate  the  need  for  listing  quasi-illiteracies 
among  the  commonest  errors  in  newspapers.  Of  course,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  editors’  hands  have  been  tied 
in  recent  years  by  the  practical  discontinuance  of  in.struc- 
tion  in  spelling,  grammar,  and  composition  in  schools  and 
colleges.  Even  so,  as  a  teacher  of  journalism,  1  note  that 
quite  a  number  of  students  have  been  capable  of  absorbing 
this  lore  on  their  own. 


I  agree  that  co^iple  should  be  accompanied  by  of;  to 
quote  the  committee’s  example,  “a  couple  tomatoes”  is  un¬ 
acceptable.  This  co,mes  of  the  slovenliness  that  many  of 
us  are  guilty  of  in  conversation,  where  often  it  becomes 
“a  couple  tomatoes”  with  the  of  slurred  into  an  almost 
inaudible  a.  But  neglecting  of  flies  in  the  face  of  idiom, 
and  looks  terrible  in  print. 


The  committee  denounces  partially  (preferably,  partly) 
destroyed.  This,  of  course,  is  an  old  newsroom  shibboleth, 
one  I  have  never  been  able  to  buy,  perhaps  out  of  sheer 
perversity.  The  argument,  as  most  must  know,  runs  that 
destroy  means  “to  ruin  completely,”  and  so  partly  de¬ 
stroyed  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But  when  I  read  (as 
I  often  do,  universal  newsroom  strictures  to  the  contrary) 
that  a  structure  was  partly  destroyed,  a  clear  picture 
comes  to  mind:  the  part  of  it  so  descril)ed  is  completely 
gone,  but  some  of  the  whole  remains.  I  ciuestion  that  the 
exjiression  misleads  in  any  way,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
how  the  idea  could  be  expressed  more  succinctly. 


Different  than,  rather  than  different  to,  is  also  criticized. 
But  in  a  study  of  this  point  a  few  years  ago  I  discovered 
that  the  consensus  of  authorities  is  that  different  than 
is  standard.  Personally  I  prefer  different  from,  but  dif¬ 
ferent  than  is  so  frequent  in  carefully  edited,  educated 
writing  that  it  seems  foolish  to  quibble  alwut.  The  British, 
incidentally,  fancy  different  to,  which  sounds  dreadful  in 
.America. 


The  committee,  it  seems  to  me,  has  shown  a  considerable 
dispostion  to  strain  at  gnats  while  swallowing  camels,  thus 
disregarding  the  Biblical  injunction.  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  the  camels  later. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOBILES 

NOSTALGIA 

- - - - - - - - - - - - - - 

AUTO  COLUMN.  Weekly.  Many  papers 
now  using.  Simple  Detroit  news  for  con¬ 
sumer.  Not  technical.  Will  send  free 
first  month.  Small  charge  after  that  if 
you  like.  Janicki,  37825  Santa  Barbara, 
Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.  48043. 

SON  OF  THE  SOIL,  who  also  is  a 
daily  newspaper  editor,  reminisces 
about  humble  beginnings  in  Great  De¬ 
pression  Days.  Well-written  weekly  col¬ 
umn  ideal  for  Sunday  supplement  or 
Op-cd  page.  Non-political,  with  subtle 
suggestion  that  human  hardship  breads 

sturdy  character.  Samples,  rates:  "Back 
Home,"  3724  Springbrook,  Odessa, 

BILINGUAL- BIcultural  features  Span¬ 
ish  and  English.  Weekly.  Box  646, 
Editor  t  Publisher. 

Texas  79742. 

OP  ED 

BLACK  COMMENTARY 

COMMENTARY  on  currant  national  li- 
luai  affacting  blacki.  Waakly;  variad 
vlawpointi.  Samplat.  Fraa  Praii,  1101 
Dailard,  Monroa,  La.  71201. 


LARRY  EVANS  ON  CHESS.  A  camara 
raady  waakly  by  Bobby  Fiichar'i  coach. 
Chicago  Tribuna.  Waihington  Poit, 
many  landing  papan.  Fraa  lamplai. 
Box  ilB2.  Rano,  Nav.  8tS04. 


COMMENTARY 


ANARCHY?  Incisiva  commentary  on 
headline  issues:  drugs,  school  violence, 
unionized  doctori  and  teachers,  rock 
music,  militanca.  Crisp  analysis  for  gen¬ 
eral  audiences  who  ask  why,  from  a 
writer  who  gives  the  answers.  Box  808, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


BRIGHT,  TIMELY  TV  and  movie  reviews. 
Two  reviews  weekly,  SS.  Samples.  Box 
B37,  Editor  Sl  Publisher. 


GENERAL  INTEREST 


TRIVIA  TRIPS — Involving  trivia-loadad 
waakly  feature  about  people,  Ufa  and 
various  subjects.  It's  graatl  Samples. 
Box  727,  Editor  t  PublTshar. 

"YOUR  WORLD"  400-word  ganaral  In- 
tarast  column  of  fascinating  world  wida 
facts  about  people,  places  customs, 
events,  parsonalitias,  traval,  resorts, 
citias,  food,  space,  oceans,  history, 
archeology,  oddities,  many  other 
areas.  Lively,  Informative  and  educa¬ 
tional  reading  for  all  age  groups, 
dailies  and  weeklies.  Samples. 

VANCE  FEATURES 
207  Gold  St.,  Park  Forest,  III.  i04ii 
(112)  740-7842 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
waakly  on  madical  and  paramedical 
topics— now  available  directly  from 
Doctor  Polk.  300  Half  Mila  Rd.,  Rad 
Bank  N.J.  07701- 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MOVIE  REVIEWS— Two  per  weak. 
Los  Angelas  critic  will  supply  timely, 
lively,  current  descriptions  of  the  lat¬ 
est  films.  }5  weakly.  Box  721,  Editor  R 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 

^  Claeelficatlon 


"MODEST  PROPOSALS."  by  Paul  Dan¬ 
ish.  A  weekly  column  with  an  uncon¬ 
ventional  outlook.  Past  proposals  In¬ 
clude  lie  detectors  at  presidential  press 
conferences,  environmental  Impact 
statements  for  marriages,  tax  deduc¬ 
tions  for  abortions,  a  lottery  for  space 
shuttle  rides,  a  return  to  the  spoils 
system.  750-1000  words.  For  samples 
write  Poverty  Flats  Co.,  Box  B5I,  Boul¬ 
der.  Colo.  s6i02. 


SAVING  MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 
Bright,  practical  weekly  column  on 
stretching  family  dollars.  Offset  or 
manuscript.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
South  13,  Temple,  Texas  76501. 


COMPLETE  TV  LOG 
And  TV  Information  Services 
Local  listings,  feature  material  pro 
gram  highlights  and  half  tone  photo 
graphs.  High  quality  camera  ready 
copy  each  week.  TV  Log,  P.O.  Box 
7264,  Monroe.  La.  71201. 


ADD  AN  EXPERT  travel  writer  to  your 
staff  with  a  weekly  BOO  word  question 
and  answer  travel  column,  tips,  tours, 
news.  No  fluff.  "Ethel  Blum  for  THE 
TOTAL  TRAVELER"  current  circulation 
1.5  million  Low  rates,  exclusive  in  your 
area.  Write  Travel  Publications,  I  Lin¬ 
coln  Rd.  #214,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  33139 
or  call  collect  (305)  531-6116. 

PATHFINDER/TOM-TOM  It  your  av¬ 
erage  reader  Is  a  jet-setter,  don't  or¬ 
der.  If  he  travels  West,  you  need. 
Western  Editorial  Services  Box  26434, 
Denver,  Colo.  80226.  (303  )  988-9647. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


SPORTS  FANS  LOVE  ELMER  STOON 
Cartoon  for  family  reading.  FREE 
SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEATURES  P.  O. 
Box  740,  Grass  Valley.  Calif.  95945. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope.  movie  reviews,  crossword  puz¬ 
zle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  quel- 
Ity  features  for  the  weakly  editor  (off¬ 
set  only).  Prices  (or  all  (II)  features 
start  at  $6.50,  based  upon  circulation. 
MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.  O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  10261 
Ph.:  (404)  253-5K5 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  BSO  Third  Rve.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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IMPORTANT 

NOTICE 


Effectivf  July  7.  1975.  Classllied 
Advertising  Rates  will  te  as  follows: 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
4-weeks  —  Sl-35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  —  Sl-45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  —  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  $1.65  per  line 

Add  $1.00  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 
copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers 
$1.00  extra 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  —  $2.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weel'S  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  $2.30  per  line 

Add  $1.00  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 
copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers 
$1.00  extra. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for 
display-classified  is  $4.35  per  agate 
line— $60.90  per  column  inch  mini¬ 
mum  space. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
(Payabla  with  order) 

4-weeks  . $1.25  per  line,  per  Issue 

3  weeks  . $1.35  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  . $1.45  per  line,  per  Issue 

1- waek  . $1.55  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
)  Remittance  with  copy  unless 
credit  hat  been  established.) 

4'weeks  . $1.80  per  line,  per  Issue 

3'Weeks  . $1.90  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks  . $2.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-waek  . $2.10  per  line 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  36  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50(  per  Insertion  for  box  serv¬ 
ice  and  count  as  an  additional  line. 

Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers 
also  available  at  $1.00  extra 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

Display  classified  is  $3.95  per 
agate  line — $55.30  per  co.umn  Inch 
minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day,  are 
valid  for  l-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^BUSINESSOPPORTUN^^ 

PARTNER/INVESTOR  wanted  for  ma¬ 
jor  acquisition  in  Southeast.  $2  million 
cash  required.  The  Nawimadia  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  l2lfS  Northsida  Station  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  303K. 

I  HAVE  A  VERY  PROFITABLE  hot  metal 
composition  plant  in  Wastchastar  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.Y.  I  could  axpand  enormously  in 
matal  and  photocomposition  if  I  had 
right  parties.  What  hava  you  to  offer? 
Box  7$S,  Editor  B  Publisher. 

'I^ewspaper^ppraIsers^ 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  part¬ 
nership.  loan,  depreciation  and  In¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sansibla  fees.  Iro- 
chura.  Marion  R.  Krahbial  Bos  II. 
Norton,  Kans.  i7i$4  or  Robart  N. 
lelltho.  Box  Till,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans  44107. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Nawspapar  lorvlca,  Inc. 
Nowipapar  talas.  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(IVe  Itendle  dtftttnl  RieRtilits,  ell 
lyfu.  frem  ear  tuie  e/ictt.) 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.  O.  Boa  Bl,  Norton.  Kans. 
47414.  Office  phono  (til)  117-1417. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City 
Office, '*  P.  O  Box  7111  Shawnaa 
Mission,  Kans.  44117.  Offica  (til)  114- 
5711;  Res,  (til)  111-411$. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weakly 
W.  B  GRIMES  •  Co. 

National  Prass  Building 
Washington.  D  C.  10041 
_ (107)  NAtional  B-llll _ 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  wo  insist  on  personal  contact 
sailing. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  lit  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  4IIII 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  ter 
dailies  and  largo  waaklias.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  O.  Boa  4tB.  Gadsden,  Ala.  lltOl 
Ph.  (lOS)  S44-I1S4 


SOMEONE'S  EAGER  TO  BUY 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  .  .  . 

AT  TOP  DOLLAR 

Doubladay  Media  will  put  you  in 
touch  with  substantial  investors  anx¬ 
ious  to  buy  or  merge  with  respon¬ 
sible  groups  or  owners  of  newspa¬ 
per  properties  of  any  siie.  Evalua¬ 
tions  and  appraisals.  Don  Malcolm, 
1224  Tranquilla  Dr.,  Dallas,  Texas 
7S2I8-(2I4)  324-4231  or  (213)  233- 
4334.  Conway  Craig,  3114  Knight 
Fobin,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78209 — 
(512)  824-5528. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  ! 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  no-  I 
gotiatlens  for  sale  and  purchase  of  j 
highest  quality  daily  and  weakly  naws- 
papors  in  tha  country.  Baforo  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (111)  444  1171  day-  i 
time;  (III)  711  lOU  nights;  or  write 
Box  1144.  Claarwatar  leacn,  Florida  I 
3111$.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  Instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
$444  Gavarnmont  llvd 
_ Mobile.  Ala.  (2BI)  444-0191 _ 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Nawspapar  Irakar 
404  N.  Westwood  Avo.. 

_ Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (  209  )  542-2587 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing^  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABI  I  ASSOC., 

4414  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas  7700$ 

Ph.  (Til)  444-9414 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

"liEmPAPERs70R~SAlT^ 

SEASONAL  DAILY.  Grossed  $43,500 
1974.  Great  potential  as  area  grows. 
In  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming.  With  small 
job  printing  also  with  terrific  poten¬ 
tial.  Box  750,  Editor  t  Publisher. 

STRONG  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER, 
ISOLATED  IN  SOUTHWEST. 

BOX  7l9,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  MONTHLY  (10 
months]  neighborhood  tab  15,000 
controlled  circulation.  23rd  year,  gross 
$l8,000-t-.  Net  after  bii  tax  over  33%, 
easy  bi-weekly,  ideal  acquisition  or 
husband-wite.  $22,500  cash.  Box  464, 
Editor  B  Publisher. 

ONE  OF  A  KIND.  Zone  I  business 
and  financial  publ. cation,  (fortnightly) 
grossed  $70,000  first  year,  now  seeks  ad¬ 
ditional  investors.  22,000  circulation 
(business  executives).  Editorial  empha¬ 
sizes  haid  currency,  financial  outlook, 
varied  personal  journalism  styles.  Con¬ 
tact:  L.  Brosseau,  Box  55,  No.  Scituate, 
Mass.  02060. 

BOSTON  area  weekly,  solid  market 
share,  gross  $350,000,  complete  equip¬ 
ment.  Prove  financial  ability.  Box  639, 
Editor  B  Publisher, 

CENTRAL  NEW  ENGLAND  controlled 
circulation  weekly,  no  equipment,  no 
real  estate,  ample  profiti  Gross:  $70,- 
000;  net  after  taxes:  $30,000.  Fast 
growth  area.  $115,000.  Box  622,  Editor 
B  Publisher. 

TWO  ARIZONA  SUBURBAN  offset 
weeklies  each  serving  70,000  plus  popu¬ 
lation  with  great  expansion.  $60,000 
down,  buyer  should  have  ample  funds 
to  go  with  expansion.  No  inquiries, 
please,  it  finances  not  adequate  for  the 
potential.  Publisher,  4048  W.  Mission 
Ln.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85021, 

MONTANA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY,  $90,- 
000  gross  and  growing,  good  economy, 
good  terms.  John  N.  Jepson,  broker, 
Townsend,  Montana. 

WANT  A  RURAL  WEEKLY?  Immediate 
possession  of  Zone  3  weekly  is  possi¬ 
ble.  Owner  has  other  interests.  Gross 
$20,000.  Ideal  tor  husband-wife  team 
with  desire  to  become  part  of  commu¬ 
nity.  Box  631,  Editor  B  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  P.  O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

SUCCESSFUL  publisher  looking  for 
North  Carolina  weekly,  plans  Tarneelia 
visit  in  lata  July.  Piedmont  preferred. 
Secrecy  pledged.  Box  812,  Editor  B 
Publisher. 

If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
nawspapar,  contact  Tha  Nawimadia 
Company,  nawspapar  management 
consultant  and  media  biokari,  Jamas 
E.  Hickey  Jr..  P.  O.  Box  12195.  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta.  Ga.  lOIBI. 

READY  TO  RETIRE?  The  publisher  of 
a  group  of  quality  newspapers  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  purchase  I  or  2  additional 
exclusive  weeklies  with  ad  circulation 
ravanuai  between  $90,000  and  $400,000 
Replies  kept  strictly  confidential. 
Please  give  full  details  about  your 
nawspapar.  Include  recant  editions 
Box  440.  Editor  B  Publisher. 

WELL-FINANCED  former  publisher 
seeks  largo  weekly.  Zones  I,  2  3.  No 
broker.  Box  764,  Editor  B  Publisher. 

SMALL  GROUP  publishing  quality 
newspapers  has  cash,  ready  to  invest  in 
small  to  medium  sized  dailies  or  large 
weeklies.  Winsor  Newspapers.  Box  568, 
Canton,  III.  61520.  (309)  647-7611. 


PRINT  SHOPS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE — Western  mountain  resort 
area  job  printing  shop.  Box  843,  Editor 
B  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

^^cameraITdarkroom^ 

BROWN  CARABEL  COPY  CAMERA 
bought  new  in  1973,  14^'  lens.  Changing 
to  larger  camera  for  plast.c  plate  re¬ 
production.  Need  to  move  at  once  to 
install  replacement.  $3000  or  best  offer. 
Excellent  condition,  20x24  vacuum  film 
holder.  Mayhill  Publications,  P.O.  Box 
90,  Knightstown,  Ind.  46148. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COTTRELL  model  1650.  4  unit.  Doubie 
folder.  Cost  one  million  dollars.  Bar¬ 
gain  price  $140,000.  FAIRCHILD  COL¬ 
OR  KING  4  unit,  $32,000.  BEN  SLAV- 
KIN,  730  E.  Pico,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90021.  (213)  749-7197. 

JUSTOTEXT  71  TYPESEHER  Singer 
Photodisplay  70  (headliner)  ideal  for 
weekly  paper.  Cost  new  more  than  $16,- 
000;  must  sacrifice  immediately.  Best 
otter.  We  will  pay  shipping.  Perfect 
condition.  Box  791,  Editor  B  Publisher. 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  man¬ 
ufacturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  08057. 
(409)  235-7614. 

ONE  FOTOTRONIC  TXT  5  disk  model 
with  14  typefaces  and  ONE  FOTO¬ 
TRONIC  1200  with  IS  typefaces.  For 
further  information  contact  Richard 
Cunningham,  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
P.  O.  Box  5445,  Dallas,  Texas  75222. 
(214)  744-6184. 

ONE  ECRM  MODEL  700.  For  further 
information  contact  Richard  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Dallas  Times  Herald,  P,  O.  Box 
5445,  Dallas,  Texas  75222.  (214)  744- 
6184. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  7200.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Just  purchased  Compuwriter  IV 
so  7200  now  available.  Processor,  many 
fonts.  Spare  Parts  Kit  included.  The 
Squire  Newspapers,  9000  State  Line, 
Leawood,  Kans.  (Kansas  City  Mo.  sub¬ 
urb).  Phone  (913)  381-8080. 


ENGRAVING 

A-l  CONDITION — Tasope  Micro-Dyne 
System  with  Ball  Chemical  Plata  Proc¬ 
essor  and  Ball  Chemical  Anti-Pollution 
Unit;  Also  K-PREENE  18"  rolling  and 
curving  machine,  electric.  Contact 
Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc., 
North  Arlington,  N.J.  (201)  438-3744. 


EQUIPMENT  TO  LEASE 

LEASE  OR  BUY?  Lease  and  you  con¬ 
serve  capital  and  credit.  Most  get 
a  tax  advantage.  Publishers  Leasing 
Inc.  is  owned  by  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  who  offer  excellent  equipment 
advice.  Let's  discuss  leasing.  Write  or 
call  PLI.  P.  O.  Drawer  I,  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.  35401.  (205)  345-0633. 


MAILROOM 

LABELER-INSERTER— New  Bell  B  How. 
ell  model  602  labeler  with  2  insert 
stations,  multi-form  computer  head  zip 
sorter  and  12  ft.  conveyor.  In  mint 
condition.  Original  cost  in  excess  of 
$37,000.  Must  sacrifice.  Contact  Paul 
Wagner  at  (714)  893-0075,  or  P.  O,  Box 
426,  Westminster,  Calif.  92683. 

ONE  SHERIDAN  48-P  Stuffing  Ma¬ 
chine,  8  heads,  well  maintained,  8  years 
old.  For  further  information  contact 
Richard  Cunningham.  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  P.  O.  Box  5445,  Dallas.  Texas 
75222.  (214)  744-6184. 


NEWSPRINT 

NARROW  WIDTH  ROLL  USERS.  If  you 
use  rolls  26"  wide  or  less,  I  offer  a 
continuous  supply  of  trim  rolls,  perfect 
paper,  in  your  size  at  a  large  savings. 
Also  32  lb.  colored  news  trim  at  still 
larger  savings.  Box  550,  Editor  B  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

''^^UBUC^UCTlONSr^ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PUBUC^AUCTIONS^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^^ACADE^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^DVERllsiNG^RODUcfioN 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

MAILING  PLANT 

Wednesday,  June  25th — 10:30  A.M. 

AT:  MSI,  Inc.,  7025  Central  Highway, 
Airport  Industrial  Park,  Pennsauken, 
(Camden),  N.J. 

(Only  10  minutes  from  Downtown  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  the  Phila.  International  Airport) 

This  huge  mailing  plant  contains: 

(14)  CHESHIRE  AUTOMATIC  LABELING  MACHS, 
with  (16)  HEADS— (37)  PHILLIPSBURG  INSERT¬ 
ING  MACHS,  incl.  (8)  MASTERMAILERS  &  (45) 
BUNN  TYING  MACHS,  plus  huge  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  handling,  storage  &  misc.  plant  equipment. 
For  free  descriptive  circular  &  further  details  con¬ 
tact  the  auctioneers. 

PRINT-ART  SERVICES,  INC. 

Ben  Altman  and  Howard  Diamond 

"America's  Leading  Auctioneers  of 
Printing  &  Allied  Industry  Plants  Exclusively” 

277  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007 
(212)  964-2350 


NEWSPRINT 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES-BEHRENS  Pulp 
k  Paper  Corp.,  IBfi  Wttiwood  Bivd., 
L.I  Angalai,  Cal.  f0025.  (213)  474-i525. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  parf  tapai  at  our 
lama  pricai — lowait  In  U.S.A.  All 
colon.  Top  quality. 

Co/I  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (2li)  T2T-44SS 
B.I  ISOO,  Akron.  Ohio  44111 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

4  UNITS  NEWS  KING.  I9i7.  Quarter 
foldar.  Ready  for  immediate  delivery. 
Priced  right.  (214)  542-6471. 

CUTLER-HAMMER.  Mark  III.  counter 
stacker;  Cottrell  V-I5A  l-l  foldar.  2 
years  old.  with  30hp  motor  and  con¬ 
trols.  Contact  Universal  Printing  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.  Inc.,  North  Arlington,  N.J. 
(201)  43B-3477. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  units,  ini 
Goss  Urbanita  S  unit  press.  IT7I 
Goii  Urbanita  add-on  units 
Goss  Metro  4  units.  IT6S 
Cottrell  V-IS  presses  and  units 
Fairchild  Colorking  S  units.  IT6B 
Fairchild  Nawskinq  4  units.  If66 
MACHINERY  WANTED-Wa  will  pur- 
chasa  used  Wab  machinery  and  alliad 
equipment  (or  cash. 

IPEC  INC 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illlnoii  60612 
Phone:  (111)  710-1100 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

USED  GRAPHIC  ELECTRONICS  PHO¬ 
TO-LATHE.  Running  condition.  Will  pay 
$500.  Mr.  Levous.  (305  )  754-3233.  45  N.E. 
54  St.,  Miami.  Fla.  33137. 

TWO  CoRecTarm  100  Video  terminals, 
$4000  each  good  condition.  Yukon 
News,  211  Wood,  Whitehorse.  Yukon, 
Canada  YlA  2E4.  (403  )  667-6285. 

RACKS  WANTED — Coin  operated,  for 
tabloid  paper:  either  old  ones  you 
don't  need,  or  we'll  group  the  12  we 
need  with  someone's  order.  Patriot, 
Wellsville.  N.Y.  13895. 

MAKING  A  MARKET  In  Photon  equlo- 
ment  and  parts.  Bill  Matthes,  Box  205, 
Hopewell  Jet.,  NY  12533. 


2  AM  ELECTRO/SET  perforating  key¬ 
boards,  model  430  or  432.  Box  790,  Edi¬ 
tor  t  Publisher. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

DEsiGrTsERwer 


DESIGN  SERVICE  Experienced  design¬ 
ers  will  design  or  update  your  name¬ 
plate,  standing  heads,  etc.  Coordinate 
stationery,  carrier  bags,  trucks,  other 
graphics.  Write  for  information  to: 
Contemporary  Graphics,  West  427  First, 
Spokane,  Wash.  99204. 


FREELANCE  ASSIGNMENTS 

LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE 
HELP?  Our  subscribers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  naads— NO  CHARGE! 
For  FREE  copy  write  FREELANCER'S 
NEWSLEnER,  399  Chestnut  Ave.  P.O. 
Box  1535.  S.  Hackensack.  N.J.  07606. 


GOSS  URBANITE,  6  UNITS.  2  FOLDERS 
5  black,  I  3-color  unit  Urbanite  folder 
with  quarter  and  upper  balloon  form¬ 
er,  SU  law  folder.  (Extra  units  avail¬ 
able.)  IPEC  Inc..  401  N.  Leavitt.  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.  60612.  (312  )  736-1200. 

MULLER-MARTINI  INSERTER  modal 
260,  main  section  faedar.  sword  open¬ 
ing  station,  2  insert  feeders,  and  model 
225  conveyor  belt  delivery.  Used  only 
20  hours.  Make  offer.  Tycon  Enterprises, 

266  Lyall  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14608. 

(716)  254-2060. 
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PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding 
and  ramoval.  Single  width  to  4  plate 
wide.  Bramble  Professional  Press  En¬ 
gineering.  Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen, 
faxes  78501.  (816)  358-1943. 


JOURNALISM — Position  open  Fall  se¬ 
mester  1975,  for  individual  to  teach 
photographY  in  part  of  course  load  in 
news/ editorial  sequence.  Ha  or  she  wijl 
advise  student  magaiina.  Want  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  a  PhD  and  media  ex¬ 
perience.  Rank  is  assistant  or  assoclata 

frofessor,  depending  on  qualifications, 
alary  is  competitive.  Program  is  pro¬ 
fessional.  Department  Is  In  rapidly 
growing  university  located  in  state's 
capital  and  state's  media  center.  Write 
Dr.  Cliff  Lawhorne,  Chairman,  Dept, 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Arkansas 
at  Little  Rock,  LiHle  Rock,  Ark.  72204. 
UALR  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirm¬ 
ative  Action  Employer. 


I  ARIZONA  STATE  UNIVERSITY'S  Board  I 
;  of  Studant  Publications  is  seeking  a 
I  Managar  of  Studant  Publications.  ASU, 
j  a  major  university  with  35.000  students, 

I  is  located  In  the  Phoenix  metropolitan  j 
j  area.  Minimum  of  5  years  media  ex- 
I  parlance,  including  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence;  knowledge  of  production,  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  management.  A 
,  Bachelors  Degree,  preferably  In  Jour¬ 
nalism  or  Business  is  also  required.  A 
Masters  Degree  and  axparience  on  a 
campus  In  an  editorial  position  or  as 
;  advisor  would  also  be  helpful.  Mlni- 
!  mum  $15,000  for  tho  fiscal  year,  de- 
!  pending  on  experience  and  other  qual¬ 
ifications.  Applications  due  June  25, 
1975.  Sand  detailed  resume  Including 
at  least  3  references  and  salary  his- 
I  tory  to:  Personnel  Office,  Arizona  State 
;  University.  Tempe,  Arii.  85281.  An 
Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 

!  KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY  School  of 
I  Journalism,  two  instructor  vacancies, 
j  Combination  news-editorial  and  high 
I  school  journalism,  and  advertising  or 
I  public  relations  and  madia  production. 

Write  School  of  Journalism,  Kent  State 
1  University.  Kent,  Ohio  44242. 

I  MISSISSIPPI  STATE  UNIVERSITY  Is 
looking  for  Imaginative  teacher  to  help 
'  develop  new,  rapidly  growing  program 
in  Journalism.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
!  right  person  with  professional  experi- 
I  ence  and  strong  academic  orientation 
(PhD  preferred)  to  stamp  his  mark  on  a 
'  program.  Diversified  teaching  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Assistant  Professor.  Salary  com¬ 
petitive.  Beginning  Fall,  1975.  Equal 
I  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action  Em- 
I  ployer.  Contact:  E.  Samuel  Dudley, 
j  Head,  Department  of  Communication, 

1  Drawer  NJ.  Mississippi  State,  Miss. 
39762. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


I  AGGRESSIVE  AD  DIRECTOR  wanted 
j  for  PM  under  20,000  in  Zone  2  Unde- 
'  veloped  retail  market  waiting  for  right 
individual  to  direct  young  but  Inex¬ 
perienced  staff.  Ideal  spot  for  your 
first  management  job.  Strong  sales, 
marketing  and  training  skills  absolute 
must.  Experience  in  developing  major 
accounts  (a  weakness  now  with  us) 
also  required.  Tell  us  all  In  vour  first 
letter.  Box  836,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACCOUNTANT  experienced  newspaper 
bookkeeping.  Excellent  opoortiinity  to 
advance  to  comptroller  of  newsoaner 
qrouo.  Salary  negotiable  Cl'mate 
I  ideal.  Write  fully.  MUton  I.  Wick  Her¬ 
ald-Dispatch.  Sierra  Vista,  Aril.  85635. 


MANAGER  TRAINEE  for  small  oroup  of 
weekly  papers  interested  in  advance¬ 
ment  Send  eomolete  resume  to  Box 
849,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

DAILY  COURIER-NEWS,  Elgin,  III.,  has 
immediate  opening  for  accountant  with 
newspaper  background  and  knowledge 
of  computer  operations.  Must  be  de¬ 
greed.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Send  resume  to:  R.  C.  Propernick  Asst, 
to  the  Publisher,  300  Lake  St.,  Elgin, 
III.  60120. 

OUTSTANDING,  SELF-MOTIVATED  re¬ 
cent  college  graduate  needed  to  lell 
advertising,  write  news,  manage  small 
weekly  In  fine,  dynamic  suburban  area. 
Send  complete  resume — preferably  with 
college  transcripts— and  long  latter 
telling  about  yourself.  Small  starting 
salary,  but  big  percentage  of  success. 
Box  789,  Editor  t  Publisher, 


ADVERTISING  PRODUCTION,  weekly. 
2  hours  N.Y.C.  All  around  board.  Must 
be  fast  at  design,  mechanicals,  type 
specs,  etc.  Write  stating  experience. 
Box  8M,  Editor  B  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS! 

ILLUSTRATORS 


CARTOONIST  AND  ILLUSTRATORS 
still  sought  for  Black  oriented  comic 
strips.  Submit  samples.  Box  809,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  87-year- 
old,  7300  southern  California  5-day 
offset  PM  In  expanding  growth  area, 
plus  2  paid  weeklies.  Looking  for  ag¬ 
gressive  — present  assistant — with  com¬ 
plete  circulation  background.  Salary 
plus  fine  Incentive  plan.  Sand  resume 
to  N.  A.  Hyman,  publisher.  Corona 
Daily  Independent,  P.  O.  Box  610, 
Corona,  Calif.  91720. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  5-day 
suburban  daily.  A|^ly  to  Jerry  Emer¬ 
son,  Golden  Daily  Transcript,  P.O.  Box 
32.  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 


PAID  AND  FREE,  circulation  managar 
needed.  Pay  open — If  you  have  neces¬ 
sary  experience.  Zone  6,  25,000  circula¬ 
tion  with  plans  to  expand.  Boy  carrier 
and  motor  delivery  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Sand  resume  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  strict  confidence  to  Box 
798,  Editor  t  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
We  are  a  progressive,  medium  sized 
Zona  I  daily  looking  for  circulation 
growth.  The  salary  and  benefit  package 
will  be  there  for  the  person  who  can 
make  us  go.  The  potential  Is  real.  Sand 
complete  resume  with  an  outline  on 
how  you  promote  home  delivery  now. 
Box  755,  Editor  B  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


DAILY  COURIER-NEWS,  Elgin,  III., 
seeks  working  advertising  sales  devel¬ 
opment  managar  in  multi-publication 
competitive  operation.  Excallant  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Also  accepting  resumes  for  ax- 
pariancad  retail  advertising  sales  per¬ 
sons.  Write:  R.  C.  Propernick,  Asst,  to 
the  Publisher,  300  Lake  V.,  tlgin.  III. 
60120. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  retail  and 
classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in  EBP 
Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete  type¬ 
written  resume,  references.  Free  service 
in  bulletins  for  open  listings  to  our  500 
member  daily  newspapers.  $2  service 
charge  for  blind  box  number  listing. 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.  100  West 
Monroe,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
$400,000  gross  weakly  Canrral  Florida 
shopper.  Salary  $20,000  Must  be  crea¬ 
tive.  sales  oriented  and  able  to  mo¬ 
tivate.  Send  resume  to  Box  730,  Editor 
B  Publisher. 


I  TOP-NOTCH  DISPLAY  SALESPERSON: 

I  Southern  New  Jersey  18,000  circulation 
i  daily  seeks  an  ad  salesman  strong  In 
copy,  layout  and  sailing  with  at  least 
5  years  experience.  We  offer  a  minimum 
starting  salary  of  $225  par  weak  plus 
car  allowance,  or  higher  depending  on 
j  experience.  Also  Included  Is  a  bonus 
I  plan  and  a  better  than  average  benefit 
I  package  which  Is  all  company  paid. 
I  Our  paper  is  a  part  of  a  group  owned 
I  by  the  Detroit  News  and  offers  sub- 
I  stantlal  growth  opportunities.  Sand  ras- 
I  ume  ancl  salary  requirements  to  Alan 
i  J.  Leslie.  The  Vineland  Timer-Journal, 
i  7  S.  7th  St.,  Vineland,  N.J.  08360. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN-Considar 
recant  grad,  creative,  aggressive. 
Strong  ott  layouts  and  sales.  Good 
starting  salary  plus  commission  based 
on  performance.  Weakly  at  Ocean 
Zona  2.  Box  752,  Editor  B  Publisher. 


AD  LAYOUT-SALES,  growing  Mississip¬ 
pi  weakly.  Management  potential.  $150. 
Box  803,  Editor  B  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
D/iPLAY^DVERris^NG 


HELP  WANTED 
^^EDiTORIAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^^’ESirORIAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 

Tubuc^relations 


Al'VERTISING  DIRECTOR 
We  need  an  advertising  director  to  | 
manage  the  total  advertising  sales  ef¬ 
forts  of  two  daily  newspapers  (26,000  | 
combined  circulation)  and  4  weekl.es, 
all  located  in  southern  New  Jersey. 
Candidi  tes  should  have  a  strong  news¬ 
paper  advertising  background  with  sev¬ 
eral  years  ad  management  experience. 
Must  be  an  innovative,  hard  working 
leader  who  can  apply  the  latest  sales 
and  organizational  techniques.  We  of¬ 
fer  an  excellent  starting  salary,  a  full 
fringe  benefit  package  and  a  chance  to 
grow  with  an  expanding  company  that  i 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Detroit  News.  ' 
Please  send  a  complete  resume.  Alan  . 
J.  Leslie,  Gene'al  Manager,  Times  | 
Graphics,  Inc..  7  South  7th  Street.  Vine-  1 
land,  N.J.  08360.  All  replies  will  be  held  ' 
in  strict  confidence. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  student  i 
newspaper  at  Midwest  university.  Mini¬ 
mum  of  6  months  experience  on  daily  | 
ad  staff,  with  ability  to  work  with  and  | 
train  students  in  display  and  classified 
sales,  layout,  design.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  114,  Editor  ' 
ft  Publisher.  i 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  | 

I'm  looking  for  help!  SO.OOO-f-  Zone  2 
daily  needs  an  axperianced  advertising  . 
director  to  round  out  its  management 
team.  You  must  be  able  to  develop  and 
motivate  your  staff  be  thoroughly 
knowledgeable  in  all  areas  of  sales, 
and  have  clear  potential  to  move  up. 
You  can  find  out  of  you  are  the  right 
candidate  by  sending  your  resume  and  ! 
salary  requirements.  All  applications 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Write  Box 
7?S,  Editor  ftPublisher. 

NATIONAL  ' 
ADVERTISING  ; 
SALESPERSON  i 

Experienced  in  calling  on  brokers,  man-  ] 
ufacturers  and  advertising  agencies.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  to  work  for  a 
newspaper  with  over  160,000  circulation. 
Excellent  salary  with  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  include  date  available 
to  M.  Kaklis,  National  Advertising,  Box 
3S4,  Gretna,  Louisiana  700S3. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER: 
Successful  applicant  must  have  retail  I 
management  experience,  excellent  track  ' 
record,  and  a  college  degree.  Salary 
SIS. 000  or  more  depending  on  creden-  I 
tials  of  appi  ant.  Top  benefits  include  | 
non-contributory  retirement  plan,  med- 
ical  insur^.nce.  and  life  Insurance.  This  ' 
31.000  circulation,  seven-day  paper  is  a  i 
Harte-Ha  ks  newspapo'.  This  position 
is  in  a  good  Southern  Oh'o  ma-ket  with  i 
an  aggressive  management  team.  Please 
send  full  resume  with  first  letter.  Box 
825.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FULL  OR  PART  TIME  advertising  sales-  ' 
person  waited  for  New  York  City  area  | 
community  biweekly  newspaper.  Send 
resume  nd  salary  requirements  to  Box  ' 
B2I.  Editor  i  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  EXPERIENCED  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  needed  for  Area  I 
medium  sized  daily  Salary  open.  Send  , 
requirements  arsd  full  resume  in  first  | 
letter.  Box  BIT,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  i 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 
67,000  DAILY 

We  seek  an  ^itor  with  a  record 
of  accomplishment  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrator,  supervisor  and 
newsman  to  direct  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  Decatur  (III.) 
Herald  and  Review.  Ability  to 
develop  local  news  coverage 
and  write  editorials  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Send  complete  resume  in 
confidence  to:  George  B.  Irish, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
P  O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  III.  62525. 


DYNAMIC  EDITOR  for  small  town 
western  mountain  re'ort  community 
newspaper.  Box  844,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FOR  WOULD-BE  REPORTERS 
WITH  LinLE  EXPERIENCE 
HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY 
The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Epis¬ 
copal  raligious  order  which  publishes 
a  general  news  magazine  in  western 
Canada,  is  recruiting  new  members, 
men  and  women,  to  train  as  reporters 
and  writers.  Company  members  re¬ 
ceive  as  income  SI  a  day  plus  all 
living  essentials.  For  a  parson  of  de¬ 
cisive  raligious  convicfion  who  wants 
to  serve  in  the  media,  this  is  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  learn,  on  a  highly  af¬ 
fective  and  tightly  aditad  magazine. 
Write  the  Minister,  Company  of  the 
Cross,  11224  142  Street,  Edmonton, 
Canada,  TSM-IT9,  (403)  452-8442. 


EDITOR  for  news-oriented  rural  weekly, 
2  hours  New  York  City.  Some  photo, 
layout.  Write  including  experience.  Box 
848,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


This  is  not  the  usual 
“looking  for  an  editor”  ad 

This  is  a  real  opportunity  for 
a  qualified  editor  to  make  an 
offset  semi-weekly  and  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  a  beautiful 
growing  Rocky  Mountain  area 
into  a  daily  and  grow  with  an 
aggressive  publisher,  general 
manager  and  excellent  staff. 
Apply  only  if  you  have 
excellent  experience  and  writing 
ability;  and  the  time  and 
dedication  to  make  this 
newspaper  second  to  none. 
Salary  not  a  problem.  We  want 
the  very  best. 

Box  850,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Need  highly  motivated  parson  to  run 
sports  department.  Must  be  strong  in 
writing,  editing  and  direction  of  staff 
for  5-county  area.  We  are  a  29.000-t- 
alectronic  AM  daily  in  Zone  3.  Sand 
resume,  salary  expectations  to  Box  757, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ZONE  2  WEEKLY  seeking  Managing 
Editor  to  boost  circulation  with  histori¬ 
cal  features  and  good  eye  for  photos. 
Chance  to  get  on  the  ground  floor. 
Send  clips,  resume  and  reference  first 
letter  to:  David  Dillon,  Chenango 
Union,  Hale  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y.  13815. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR/REPORTER  for  Zona 
2  city  weakly.  Lively  business  writer 
should  sand  resume,  clips  and  compen¬ 
sation  requirement  to  Box  642,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

GENERAL 

ASSIGNMENT 

REPORTER 

If  you  have  soma  dally  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  and  are  ready  to  meet  the 
challenge  only  a  competitive  market¬ 
place  offers,  you  may  qualify  for  an 
exciting  opportunity  now  available  on 
our  rapidly  growing  Zone  5  7-day  pub¬ 
lication.  We  seek  a  prolific,  hard-hit¬ 
ting  newsperson.  Sand  complete  res¬ 
ume  including  salary  requirements  to 
Box  768,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SUPERVISORY  LEVEL  opening  on  AM 
daily  for  individual  with  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  copy  editing  and  rewrite 
who  can  spot  holes  in  copy  and  make 
dull  writing  sparkle.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  Box  815,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTERS  DESKMEN  for  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  EftP  Zones  5  7  and  8  Exoarl- 
enced  or  qualified  beginners.  Send 
complete  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences.  Free  service  in  bulletins  for  open 
listings  to  our  500  member  daily  news¬ 
papers.  S2  service  charge  fo'  blind  box 
number  listings.  Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  100  W.  Monroe,  Chicago,  111.60603. 


STRINGER — Major  business  publication 
needs  part-time  correspondent  in  San 
Francisco  area.  Monthly  retainer  plus 
space  rate.  Box  767,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — At  least  I  year  experi-  ! 
!  ance  in  editing,  layout  and  headline 
writing.  Write  Edward  Casey,  Executive  ' 
I  Editor,  Evening  Capital,  Annapolis, 

;  Md.  21401. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  required  to  over- 
I  see  both  editorial  and  business  depart- 
I  ments  of  The  Berkeley  Barb.  Broad  ex- 
I  parience  in  the  newspaper  field  plus 
i  some  involvement  with  the  alternative 
press  essential.  Must  be  able  to  make 
decisions,  handle  responsibility,  give 
I  directions,  as  wall  as  supervise  staff. 

,  Send  complete  resume  including  salary 
;  requirements  to  International  News  | 
I  Keyus,  P.  O.  Box  407,  Saratoga,  Calif. 

!  95070.  ! 


i  ZONE  2  PM  DAILY  seeks  sports  writer  | 
I  able  to  keep  up  with  growing  county  i 
:  scholastic  coverage.  Experience  pre- 
:  ferred  but  will  consider  all  interested  i 
in  building  on  a  strong  sports  tradi-  ' 
tion.  Send  clips,  resume  and  references 
first  letter  to:  David  Dillon.  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun,  Hale  Street,  Norwich,  N.Y. 
13815. 


I  PHOTOJOURNALISM  | 

I  20,000  CIRCULATION  ZONE  5  daily.  ! 

Need  photographer  to  run  I'/z  man  I 
I  photo  department.  Must  take  news 
I  black  and  white  and  color  and  ad  shots, 
plus  supervise  color  separation  by  part- 
I  timer.  Looking  for  responsible  worker. 

'  Box  823,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN,  Goss  Community,  must  be 
competent  on  fine  work.  Camera  ex¬ 
perience  or  willingness  to  learn  cam¬ 
era  essential.  Lindsay  Gazette,  P.  O. 
Box  BOB,  Lindsay.  Calif.  91247. 

WEB  OFFSET 
I  PRESSMAN 

If  you  have  some  experience  on  a  single 
I  width  or  double  width  newspaper  press 
!  and  are  looking  to  advance  with  a  mod- 
1  ern  operation  on  a  brand  new  Cottrell 
I  double  width  1650.  you  may  be  the  per¬ 
son  we  are  looking  for.  Amb'tious,  hard 
working  individual  with  a  desire  to  suc¬ 
ceed  and  master  a  new  challenge  will 
be  the  person  we  hire.  Send  complete 
\  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Mrs. 
I  Amato,  Box  845,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


;  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  small 
;  Florida  offset  daily.  Print  several  _sur- 
I  rounding  area  papers.  Qualifications 
required  include  organisational  abili- 
i  ties,  interpersonal  relationships.  Invan- 
i  tory  control,  thorough  knowledge  of 
printing.  Experienced  only  need  apply. 
Box  786,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  Replies 
i  confidential. 


COMPOSING  MANAGER-Must  be 
experienced  in  mechanical  systems, 
copy  flow,  typesetting  and  the  man¬ 
aging  of  personnel.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  good  salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  with  saraly  require¬ 
ments  and  date  available  to  M.  Kaklis, 
Box  354,  Gretna,  La.  70053. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  small 
group  of  weekly  papers.  Must  know  all 
departments  well.  Send  complete  res¬ 
ume  to  Box  841,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


COPYWRITER 

Do  you  have  strong  writing  skills  com¬ 
bined  with  the  ability  to  come  up  with 
creative  ideas? 

I  We  are  a  major  financial  corporation 
located  it:  central  Connecticut  looking 
for  a  copywriter  for  our  sales  promo- 
I  tion  department. 

I  You  must  have  at  least  2  years  proven 
I  writing  experience,  preferably  feature 
’  writing.  A  good  portfolio  is  a  must. 
Send  resume  including  sa'a'y  history 
to:  Box  822,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR-Experience 
preferred  in  graphic  design  and  layout, 
photograplw,  journalism.  Knowledge  of 
radio  end  TV  desirable.  Broad  and  var¬ 
ied  responsibilities.  Send  letter  and 
resume  to:  T.  V.  Dahl,  Director  Public 
Relations.  Sweet  Briar  Collage,  Sweat 
Briar,  Va.  24595.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

WRITER 


EMPLOYEE 

COMMUNICATIONS 

COORDINATOR 


Unusual  opportunity  for  the  crea¬ 
tive,  resourceful  individual  to  de¬ 
velop  an  effective  Employee  Com¬ 
munications  Program  for  a  3300- 
employee  MEDICAL  CENTER 
HOSPITAL.  Salary  to  mid-teens 
plus  excellent  benefits  package. 
Please  state  your  qual'fications  and 
experience  when  replying  to  Ms. 
Faya  Marion,  Assistant  Director  of 
Personnel. 

YALE-NEW  HAVEN 
HOSPITAL 

789  Howard  Avenue 
New  Haven,  Conn.  06504 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 

AMBITIOUS  REPRESENTATIVE  for  sin¬ 
gles  publication  your  locale.  Advertis¬ 
ing,  editorial,  distribution.  Box  827,  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 


TECHNICAL  REPS 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVES  to  handle 
salesman's  dream  product — portable 
video  terminal  for  field  or  bureau  use. 
Greafest  acceptance,  price  competi¬ 
tive.  Excellent  commissions.  See  us  at 
ANPA  show  Houston,  or  wr'te  Teleram 
Communications  Corp.  1032  Mamaro- 
neck  Ave.,  Mamaronecx,  N.Y.  10543. 


Positions 
Wonted  •  •  • 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Circulation 
Director.  Over  20  years  top  manage¬ 
ment  experience  on  small,  medium  and 
large  newspapers.  Seeking  challenging 
position— any  size  page — any  Area. 
Let's  discuss  your  needs  and  my  quali¬ 
fications.  Box  793,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Ad  Director. 
Quality  background  with  competitive 
experience  in  major  and  minor  markets. 
Strong  in  administration,  sales,  market¬ 
ing,  P  R.  and  personal  image.  Experi¬ 
enced  team  man  and  profit  producer 
with  over  20  good  working  years  ahead 
seeking  executive  post  with  good  firm. 
Box  830,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


12  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  in  Classified, 
with  6  years  in  supervisory  capacity;  5 
years  experience  in  Circulation  on 
large  metropolitan  newspaper.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  P-esently  employed.  Box  840, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ARTISTS  /  CARTOONISTS 


ARTIST-CARTOONIST  seeking  staff  art¬ 
ist  position  with  Canadian  daily,  ex¬ 
perienced  professional.  P.  O.  Box  7208, 
Ottawa,  KIL  8E3. 


E&P  Classifieds — 

At  effecfive  In 
fhe  newspaper  communify 
os  yeer  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  In  your  cemmunlfyl 
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Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATOR  AVAILABLE.  10  years  ex¬ 
perience  daily,  2  years  weekly.  Volun¬ 
tary  pay,  double  last  paper's  collec-  | 
tions  in  4  months.  Any  Zone.  Box  805, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  DIREC¬ 
TOR  on  small  daily  wishes  to  relocate 
in  Western  State.  Box  828.  Editor  t  I 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AD  MANAGER  with  an  excellent  rec-  I 
ord  as  a  salesman  and  department  j 
manager  who  can  motivate  others  to  i 
increase  sales.  Small  daily/metro  ex-  I 
perience.  Good  in  selling,  servicing,  | 
layout,  copy,  promotions.  Degree.  Zone  : 
3,  4.  5.  Box  7ff,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MONTANA.  IDAHO,  WYOMING  i 
NEWSPAPERS — Account  executive  on 
large  Eastern  daily  newspaper  seeks 
Advertising  Management  position.  Res¬ 
ume;  character,  work  references.  Box 
652,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


POSITION  WITH  MEDIUM  size  paper 
in  Zone  3.  5  or  4  is  sought  by  young 
(30),  ambitious  ad  manager.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  training  salesmen,  efficient 
production,  special  promotions  and  in¬ 
creased  linage.  Minimum  salary  $20,- 
000.  Box  794,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

EDITOR  -  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Managing  editor  for  2  weekl'es  seeks 
position  with  daily  or  magazine. 
Young,  creative,  strong  under  pressure; 
firm  ethics.  Box  807,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  with  desk 
experience  looking  for  quality  paper 
near  mountains  or  forest.  National  prize 
winner  weary  of  go-go  boom  area. 
Good  experience  and  references.  Box 
801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  DAILY  TIDBIT  has  no  mind  for  ed¬ 
ucation  writing,  especially  the  why  and 
how.  Metro  pro  wants  to  do  job  right. 
Box  804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  backup  man  saaks  to  turn 
hard  work,  aiparianca,  laadarihip  abil¬ 
ity  Into  managing  editor  position.  Box 
742,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR.  Managing  Editor  or  General 
Manager  slot  wanted  on  medium  or 
large  daily.  Experienced  all  depart¬ 
ments.  currently  general  manager  of 
small  daily.  Box  813,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

SOMEWHERE  there  must  be  a  nice 
desk  job  for  50-year-old  woman  jour¬ 
nalist  who's  tired  of  writing.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  all  kinds  of  newspapers  from 
smallest  weekly  to  Top  Tan  daily.  Box 
767.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  (3.5  years),  aggressive 
state  house  reporter  with  general  as¬ 
signment.  wire  service  and  desk  experi¬ 
ence  as  wall.  Good  references  and 
clips  available.  Will  relocate.  Box  740, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/ EDITOR.  38.  and  wife.  30. 
seek  creativa  spots  on  madium  sizad 
publ'cation.  Ho  nas  12  yaars  axparianca 
including  matro  daily,  prefers  column/ 
faatura  writing.  She  has  many  state, 
national  raporting  awards,  magazine 
axparianca.  Both  photographers.  Box 
717,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITERS  SAY  IT  BUT  WITHOUT  A 
GOOD  LAYOUT  MAN  NO  ONE 
WOULD  EVER  SEE  IT.  Will  do  either 
or  both  for  right  smallish  to  medium- 
larga  daily.  Prefer  Zones  2,  3,  4.  S,  but 
will  consider  others.  Clips,  layouts  on 
raquast.  Box  753,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESPERATELY  NEEDED  by  editor.  42, 
family  man,  spot  on  small/medium 
daily  or  copy  desk  metro.  Caught  in 
economic  cutback.  20  years  experience. 
Top  references.  Call  (814)  434-0578. 


EDITORIAL 


SOMEWHERE  OUT  THERE  is  a  small 
town  publisher  in  search  of  a  young 
couple  to  take  over  his  daily  or  weekly. 
We  offer  IS  years  experience  all  phases 
dailies,  weeklies,  shoppers:  top  refer¬ 
ences.  In  exchange  we  want  to  trade 
hustle  for  unhurried  atmosphere  and 
comfortable  living  in  pleasant  commu¬ 
nity.  Prefer  Zone  I  or  5.  Box  779.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publishar. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  with  larga 
weakly-  Journalism  dagraa  and  pho¬ 
tography,  seeks  move  to  a  daily  pa¬ 
per.  Will  work  all  Zones.  Contact  Jim 
Kayo.  1414  12th  St.,  Paru,  III.  41354. 
(815)  223-8059. 


ASPIRING  JOURNALIST— Long  on  ed¬ 
ucation  (ABJ,  MA,  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia)  but  short  on  practical 
experience — desires  opportunity  to  gain 
latter  with  quality  daily  or  weekly  in 
any  zone.  Five  years  experience  teach¬ 
ing  journalism  and  photography,  advis¬ 
ing  student  publications,  etc.  at  college 
level.  Accomplished  photographer. 
Married.  33.  Contact  Grant  Haynes, 
P.O.  Box  4332,  Columbus.  Ga.  31907. 
Ph.:  (404)  322-0222. 


REPORTER,  age  24,  male;  10  months 
experience  on  Florida  weekly.  Seek  po¬ 
sition  with  daily  or  prooressive  weekly, 
•ny  Zone.  Present  beat:  County  and 
city  government,  schools;  also  fea¬ 
tures  and  photography.  Want  to  do  in¬ 
vestigative  raporting.  English  degree, 
hard  worker,  self-starter.  Raady  to  go! 
Box  741,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MONEY,  LOCATION  NO  OBJECT— 
J-Degree.  4  years  as  copy  editor-re¬ 
porter,  mid-sized  daily.  Want  responsi¬ 
bility.  Box  802,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FINELY-HONED  film/drama  critic, 
faatura  writer,  seeks  position  with  any 
publication.  PhD,  experienced.  Box 
748,  Editor  A  Publishar. 


CLARK  KENT  AND  LOIS  LANE  we 
ain't.  But  dependable  and  versatile  we 
are.  Couple  seeks  weekly  needing  re¬ 
porting.  photo,  editing,  production  ex¬ 
perience.  Full/ part  time.  Northern  state 
desired.  Box  797,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  WITH  MOXI E-Editor,  24. 
of  small  metro  weakly  in  Zone  2  seeks 
reporter's  beat  on  daily  or  large  waak- 
ly.  any  Zone.  3  years  experience  with 
all  types  news  plus  photos,  layout, 
heads  and  cold  type  equipment.  Cre¬ 
ativa  flair.  Box  743,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  now  responsible  for  news¬ 
room  and  editorial  pages  of  a  ma¬ 
dium  sized  daily.  25  years  axparianca. 
Can  lead,  develop  and  train  a  staff. 
National  award  winner.  Top  references. 
5eak  opportunity  where  quality  and 
economy  in  operations  are  appreci¬ 
ated.  Box  775,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR,  desk,  bureau.  Recession 
victim.  Editor  doing  my  job.  South, 
Southwest.  M.  C.  Cagle,  Box  744,  Ft. 
Pierce,  Fla.  33450.  (305)  445-7147. 


COPY  EDITOR— 17  years  news.  A-Z.  Ac¬ 
curate,  fast.  Publisher  went  under.  Re¬ 
locate.  Box  814,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER/ REPORTER — Newspaper  pro 
sports  editing  experience.  Colleoe  De¬ 
gree.  Hard  Worker.  News  Yorli  City 
area.  Box  834.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  24,  2  years  editing.  2 
others  reporting,  Pac-8  J-School,  col¬ 
umnist,  photographer,  reporter;  best  lo¬ 
cal  sports  around,  national  credentials; 
ena'qetic,  sense  of  humo*,  flare  for  at¬ 
tracting  equally  hate  mail  and  love  let¬ 
ters;  seeks  mostly  writing  spot  on  any 
Zone  daily  in/near  metro  area.  Box  835, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  BUT  UN-SPORTY  sports 
editor,  24,  4  years  with  pros,  seeks  re¬ 
ligion  entertainment  O''  education  writ¬ 
ing  spot  any  zone  mefro  area  daily; 
seminary  dropout,  dues-paying  musi¬ 
cian/actor.  ex-teacher,  sharp  ooinions 
I  and  style,  sense  of  humor.  Box  838,  Edi- 
^  for  A  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  female  journalist 
seeks  challenging  post.  Zone  4  daily. 
Experience  in  general  assignment,  ur¬ 
ban  affairs,  environmental,  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  on  3  Southern  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies.  Box  851.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HONORS  J-grad  with  2  years  campus 
writing/copy  editing  seeks  start.  Any 
Zone.  Box  BIB,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  LOVE  CHALLENGE.  Reporter-pho¬ 
tographer-editor,  37.  J-grad,  12-t-  years 
experience.  Awards:  Special  editions, 
ag,  promotion,  news.  Medical,  eco¬ 
nomic,  political  specialities.  Go  any¬ 
where.  News  or  PR.  Box  819,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


IMAGINATIVE  FEMALE  feature-writer,  I 
5  years  experience  educational  radio  ! 
with  background  many  aspects  radio  ; 
journalism,  writing  emphasis  human  in-  i 
terest,  popular  science,  nutrition,  so¬ 
ciological  and  environmental  develoo- 
ments.  Own  35mm  equipment.  Seeks 
work  in  California.  Box  820.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


TALENT  AVAILABLE  for  full-time  jobs 
and/or  anytime-of-year  internships  from 
strong  program  offering  majors  in 
news-ed,  broadcast.  PR,  photo  maga¬ 
zine.  Tell  us  your  needs;  we'll  try  to 
make  a  match.  School  of  Jou'nalism, 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  Ohio  43043. 

I'VE  DONE  IT  ALL:  News  editor,  wire, 
slot,  rim,  S  nday.  Looking  to  relocate 
in  Mid-Hudson  area.  42.  married  Com¬ 
munity  news  experience.  Box  829,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


RECENT  J-GRAD,  2'/2  years  experience 
as  SID  in  Zone  9,  seeks  sportswriting 
position  on  daily/ weekly  or  SID  post. 
Versatile  and  creative.  Sports  Editor  of 
award-winning  college  paper.  Box  832, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  or  major  sports  beat 
matro  daily  for  seasoned  pro.  44.  will¬ 
ing  to  sacrifice  high  sala''y  for  position 
of  real  opportunity.  World  Ser'es,  Rose 
Bowl  bylines,  major  college  football, 
basketball  baseball,  track,  tennis  to 
Little  League,  columns.  Imaginative 
makeup.  Box  833.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


WRITER-JOURNALIST,  degreed,  seeks 
to  become  correspondent  (or  free¬ 
lance)  with  newspaper,  magazine  or 
radio-TV  organization.  14  years  ex¬ 
perience  and  much  travel  in  different 
continents.  Special  expert'se:  political- 
economic  life  of  all  Europe  (princi¬ 
pally  Common  Market  countries).  Res¬ 
idence  in  Rome,  but  free  to  travel. 
Multi-lingual.  Please  answer  (regis¬ 
tered)  to  Raphael  Lop-Jordan,  Casella 
Postala  710,  S.  Silvestro,  Romo.  Italy. 


FREELANCE 


I  "LAST  HURRAH"  campaign  color. 
I  Give  readers  flavor  of  presidential 
I  races.  D.C.  writer  for  sidebars  on  cam- 
I  paign  characters,  pros,  candidates. 

More  angles  than  Euclid.  Sports,  poli- 
:  tics,  combat  axparianca.  Box  739,  Edi- 
I  tor  A  Publisher. 


MEXICO-BASED  expert  U.S.  Latin 
I  America  raportar.  Exparianced,  accu- 
1  rata.  Coup  coverage  isn't  enough. 

I  Readers  deserve  issua-oriantad  raport¬ 
ing.  Backgrounders,  in-depth  events  and 
personalities,  faaturas,  travel;  conven¬ 
tions  on  assignment;  weakly,  monthly 
column.  Pra-  nflation  rates.  Box  721, 
Editor  A  Publishar. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 

PHOTOJOURNALIST,  29,  thoroughly 
experienced,  hard  news  and  features, 
domestic  and  international  assignments. 
Seeks  permanent  full  time  position  any 
area.  Resume/ Portfolio  available.  P.  J. 
Bailey,  95  Walnut  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
02144. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  wire  service 
stringer,  veteran,  seeks  full  time  posi¬ 
tion  as  photographer.  Portfolio  upon 
request.  Box  824,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GOOD  PHOTOJOURNALIST  eager  to 
work.  MA  from  Missouri,  solid  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  experience.  Male, 
24.  will  relocate  for  right  job.  Box  824, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

GOOD  NOW  and  getting  better — ca¬ 
pable  woman  photographer.  25.  I  have 
2  V3ars  experience  handling  diverse 
photo  assignments  for  an  award  win¬ 
ning  and  photo  conscious  weekly. 
Would  like  to  step  up  to  the  staff  of  a 
daily.  Will  relocate — resume  and  clip¬ 
pings  on  your  request.  Box  842,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Knowledge 
from  composing  room  to  transporta¬ 
tion;  hot  to  cold  type;  stereo  to  thin 
relief;  programming  and  data  proces- 
.  sing  background.  Box  784,  Editor  A 
I  Publishar. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

SOMEONE  GAVE  YOU  A  FIRST  JOB 
— and  he  wasn't  sorry.  Give  me  a  job 
and  you  won't  be  sorry.  You  were  qual¬ 
ified.  I  am  qualified.  I  have  experience 
in  TV,  radio,  magazines,  non-profit,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  consumer  public  relations. 
I  have  completed  my  Masters  Degree 
in  PR  and  can  start  work  August  I. 
For  resume  and  references  contact: 
Mark  Shain,  1333  N.  Franklin  PI.  Mil- 
I  waukee.  Wise.  53202.  (414)  224-9194. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Science  and  technology 

Reporters  and  editors  should  beware 
of  stories  presenting  magical  solutions 
to  complicated  scientific  and  technical 
problems,  according  to  Jack  Harmon, 
public  relations  director  of  Southwest 
Research  Institute,  San  Antonio. 

Speaking  recently  to  the  National  As- 
•sociation  for  Environmental  Education 
in  New  Orleans,  he  said  the  “promotion 
of  the  magical  solution  leads  people  to 
false  hopes  which  are  soon  shattered.  As 
a  result  science  and  technology  get  the 
blame  instead  of  government  officials 
and  the  misled  press.” 

Citing  some  of  the  “myths”  he  said 
“there  is  no  truth  to  the  fact  that  Big 
Business  has  suppresseil  the  100  mpg 
carburetor,  nor  is  it  true  that  Big  Busi¬ 
ness  has  bought  up  the  rights  to  the 
eternal  light  bulb  or  the  wearless  tire.” 

He  mentioned  such  headlines  as  “The 
World’s  First  No-Fuel  Engine”  and  the 
“old  chestnut  which  comes  around  every 
so  often”  about  changing  water  into 
gasoline.  He  quoted  a  recent  syndicated 
column  about  an  inventor  during  World 
War  I  who  demonstrated  for  the  U.S. 
Navy  the  few  drops  of  gray-green  liquid 
that  turned  fresh  or  salt  water  into 
gasoline  but  before  the  navy  could  se¬ 
cure  the  formula  with  $2  million  the  in¬ 
ventor  disappeared. 

It  had  all  the  elements  of  a  great 
story — but  it  just  wasn’t  true,  he  said. 

.\lcohol  as  a  source  of  fuel  for  automo¬ 
tive  engines  has  just  been  rediscovered, 
he  said.  It  was  proved  feasible  years  ago 
but  dropped  when  a  surplus  of  corn 
turned  into  a  shortage. 

“This  brings  to  mind  the  manure  car. 

T  liese  articles  recur  in  cycles,  and  we 
Know  litoy  can  work.  There  are  problems 
of  design  and  size,  economy  and  corro- 
si  n,  but  from  the  amount  of  promo- 
tii  nal  material  put  out,  1  do  not  think  we 
<  iild  anticipate  a  fuel  shortage.” 

Citing  other  examples,  he  said  they 
e  only  a  few  “of  how  bad  information 
I  n  drown  out  good  information  and  les- 
!•  n  ihe  saleability  of  valid  research.  I 
ti  in  <  it  is  our  duty  as  research  people 
:iiid  your  duty  as  educators  to  do  some- 
Miing  to  cut  off  this  flow  of  bad  informa- 
tit  n.” 

I’armon  said  his  organization  has 
mat  0  it  known  to  local  and  other  repor¬ 
ters  t'uit  they  are  available  for  nonat- 
tribu'etl  consultations  on  research 
storie;  to  assist  in  determining  the  truth 
of  claims  or  the  validity  of  suggestions. 

He  offers  this  set  of  questions  to  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  as  “guides  to  being 
suspicious  of  a  scientific  or  technological 
idea  or  development;” 

1.  If  it  is  “cure”  in  its  approach  and 
promises  an  immediate  miracle. 

2.  If  it  originates  with  an  untrained 
person  in  a  picturesque  and  primitive 
locale. 

3.  If  it  repeals  one  or  more  long  estab¬ 
lished  scientific  laws. 

4.  If  it  is  eagerly  sought  by  foreign 
nationals  but  is  being  offered  for  one 
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last  time  (as  a  patriotic  duty)  to  Ameri¬ 
can  investors. 

5.  If  it  is  being  held  back  by  a  conspira¬ 
cy. 

6.  If  claims  are  made  of  presentations 
at  scientific  meetings  but  no  research 
papers  are  available. 

7.  If  there  is  no  prototype  working 
model. 

8.  If  certain  parts  of  the  scheme  or 
apparatus  must  remain  secret. 

• 

Population  cartoon 
winners  announced 

Editorial  cartoonist  Don  W'right  has 
achieved  the  distinction  of  becoming  a 
double  winner  in  the  second  annual 
Population  Cartoon  Contest  conducted 
by  the  Communication  Center  of  the 
Population  Institute. 

One  of  his  cartoons  was  selected  by  the 
judges  from  over  300  entries  to  receive 
the  top  first  prize  of  $1,500  and  another 
for  the  editorial  category  award  of  $450. 
The  competition  is  sponsored  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  in  association  with  the  National 
Cartoonist  Society  and  the  .Association 
of  .American  Editorial  Cartoonists.  His 
cartoons  are  syndicated  nationally  by 
the  Washington  Star  Syndicate. 

Bill  Sanders,  cartoonist  for  the  .1/(7- 
wauk-ee  Jon  nidi  and  the  F'ield  Enter¬ 
prise  Syndicate,  won  the  $1,000  special 
award  for  the  best  cartoon  concerned 
with  equal  rights  and  opportunities  for 
women.  The  Institute  added  this  award 
for  1975. 

Others  winners,  in  addition  to  Wright 
and  Sanders,  are: 

Charles  1).  Pearson — second  prize  of 
$750  for  an  etlitorial  cartoon  published 
in  the  Alhanif  (N.A'.)  K  n  icke  rhocker 
Xeirs-U n  ioir.  Bob  Englehart — third 
prize  of  $500  for  an  editorial  cartoon  in 
the  Fort  Wai/iie  (Ind.)  Jonniol-dazette; 
Roger  Bradfield — comic  strip  or  panel 
category,  $450  for  a  “Dooley’s  Woidd” 
strip  syndicated  by  King  Features;  Deb 
Polston — magazine  category,  $450  prize. 


Chief  Justice  Burger 
raps  court  reporters 

Friends  of  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger  are  saying  he  regards  some 
reporters  covering  the  Supreme  Court 
as  “young  pipsqueaks.” 

Accoraing  to  the  Chief  Justice.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  reporting  was  more 
straightforward  in  the  1930s  and  1940s, 
prior  to  the  period  when  Earl  Warren 
was  Chief  Justice.  Burger  is  reported 
to  have  said  recentlv  that  he  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  number  of  young  pip¬ 
squeak  reporters  whose  knowledge  of 
history  begins  with  Vietnam  and  ends 
with  Cambodia. 

Of  the  approximately  a  dozen  full 
time  Supreme  Court  reporters,  two  are 
under  30  and  five  have  law  degrees. 

After  the  “pipsqueak”  remark.  Bur¬ 
ger  is  reported  to  have  complained  that 
Supreme  Court  reporters  tend  to  be  too 
critical,  especially  when  dividing  the 
court  along  conservative  and  liberal 
lines,  a  practice  he  regards  as  out  of 
date  with  the  presence  of  four  new 
justices. 

Charter  Co.  buys 
Redbook  magazine 

The  Charter  Company,  which  owns 
about  43%  of  Downe  Communications, 
publisher  of  Faiiiiln  Weekh/,  has  agreed 
to  acquire  the  stock  of  Redbook  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  and  a  Dayton,  Ohio  printing  firm 
from  Norton  Simon  Inc. 

Redbook  Publishing  publishes  Keil- 
book  magazine. 

The  announcement  said  Norton  Simon 
Inc.  would  receive  for  Redbook  and  the 
printing  division  a  new  series  of  Charter 
convertible  preferred  stock  with  an 
aggregate  liquidation  value  of  $20- 
million  and  a  long-term  Charter  note  in 
the  face  amount  of  $5-million,  which 
would  be  canceled  if  Charter  common 
stock  reaches  certain  price  levels. 

• 

Swartzell  to  API 

.Allen  H.  Swartzell,  49,  general  man¬ 
ager, /io.s*fo«  Herahl  Aiiiericaii  and  Sun- 
da  i/  Herald  Advertiser,  will  become  an 
as.sociate  director  of  .American  Press  In¬ 
stitute  on  July  1.  He  will  fill  a  vacancy 
created  by  the  retirement  of  Paul  S. 
Swensson. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
CATV  properties 


Araraisals?  Sales? 
One  Company  to  handle 
all  your  problems. 


WASHINGTON,  D  C.: 

1  730  K  Street,  N  W  20006 
(202)  393  3456  j 

CHICAGO:  .. 

1  429  Triburte  Tower,  6061  1 
(312)  337  2754 

DALLAS: 

6060  N.  Central  E*pwy  .,  75206 
(214)691  2345 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

1  1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)  392  5671 
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Dodge  medium-duty  trucks. 
Built  to  lower 
the  cost  of  doing  the  job. 


No  matter  what  the  job, 
we  have  a  truck  to  get  it 
done.  Pick  a  cab  and 
chassis— on  one  of 
eight  wheelbases  from 
133  inches  to  a 
whopping  221  inches  — 
that  you  can  rig  to  your 
precise  needs.  Or  you 
can  order  one  of  our 
road-ready  Kary  Vans. 
Either  way,  our  trucks 
help  hold  down 
operating  costs  with 
ideas  like  these. 


Electronic  Ignition. 

Cuts  frequency  and  cost 
of  tune-ups.  Reduces 
recommended  spark 
plug  changes  under 
normal  driving 
conditions  to  once  every 
18,000  miles.  And 
gives  you  quick,  sure 
starts  in  almost  any 
weather.  Electronic 
Ignition  helps  keep  our 
trucks  out  of  the  shop 
and  on  the  job. 


Lowest  priced 
automatic  transmission. 
Dodge  trucks  offer  the 
lowest  priced  optional 
automatic  transmission 
in  the  field.  What’s 


more,  automatic 
transmissions  can  save 
wear  and  repair  on 
drive  trains,  so  you  save 
money  when  you  buy ’em 
and  when  you  drive  ’em. 


Road-ready  Kary  Vans 
come  ready  to  work. 
You  can  ordera  Kary  Van 
that’s  completely 
assembled  and  ready  to 
roll.  With  a  choice  of  six 
body  sizes  ( 1 2  feet  to  22 
feet)  and  six  wheelbases 
057  inches  to  221 
inches)  that’ll  give  you  a 
truck  as  big  as  the  job... 
without  costly  delays. 


Efficient  engines. 

Our  318  V8  is  big 
enough  to  pull  the  load, 
but  small  enough  to 
pass  a  lot  of  gas  pumps. 
And  if  you  need  more 
muscle,  you  can  choose 
our  361-  or  413-cid 
engines. 

5 

Easy  service. 

The  hood  opens 
almost  straight  up  to 
provideeasy  accessibility 
to  major  engine  parts. 
This  gives  you  faster 
servicing  which  means 


lower  labor  costs  and 
less  downtime.  And 
lets  your  truck  spend 
more  time  doing  the 
job  you  want  it  to  do. 


Tight  turning  diameter. 
A  wheel  turn  angle  of 
up  to  45  degrees  gives 
our  trucks  excellent 
maneuverability.  That 
helps  you  get  the  job 
done  faster  and 
maximizes  productive 
work  time. 
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